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BOOKS FOR OUT-OF-DOG 


WILD NORWAY: With Chapters on the Swedish Highlands, Jutland, and Spitzbergen. By ABEL CHAPMAN, author of 
‘* Wild Spaiv,” etc. With seventeen full-page illustrations and numerous. smaller ones, Demy 8vo. $5.00. 


THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By Cosmopo.its. With six colored plates and numerous other illustrations by P. Chenevix 
French. Edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P., and forming the third volume of ‘‘ The anata Library.” Large 8vo, 
handsomely bound, $4.00. A limited large-paper edition, $10.00. 

Note.—Previous Volumes of ‘‘ The Sportsman's Library” are: 
I. The Life of a Fox. By THomas SmiTH. Il. Colonel Thornton’s Sporting Tour in the North. 


TREATMENT OF NATURE in Dante’s Divina Commedia. By L. Oscar Kuuns, M.A., Professor of Romance Languages at 
Weslevan University. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 Poe os od 
FISH TAILS—And Some True Ones. By Brapnock HALL, author of Phe Mischance.” With an original etching by the 
author, and twelve full-page illustrations by T. H. McLachlan. Crown 8vo, $1.75 
‘This volume has the exceedingly rare advantage of being the work of a clever writer oni a genuine humorist.”"—Cleveland Leader. 
__‘“*From the quiet Thames to streams in Norway the volume is charged with experiences that are bright. happy, and id alluring. .""— Boston , Heraid. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Leaves from a Field Naturalist’s Note-Book. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. With 
Pbhot-gravure il ustrations (€ rown 8vo, $1.75 
































IN A eAegeTeReeN GARDEN. By the ‘Rew. H. N. ELLACOMBE. New Edition, with numerous , illustrations. ime 
clorb 1 


THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN CRAFT OF SHAKESPEARE. ‘By ‘iene N. Exvuacomsg, M.A. Fully illustrated. 


Large crown Sv. $38.50 


A BOOK ABOUT THE ‘GARDEN AND THE GARDENER. By the Very Rev. 8. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. Second 
dition 12mM0 By 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. Twentieth thousand. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1. 25 Also an edition witb colored p ater, $2. 50. 
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THIRTY STRANGE STORIES By H. G. WELLS, “guthor of ‘“‘The Time Machine,” ‘“‘The Wonderful Visit,” ‘‘The Wheels of of 
Chance,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 500 pp.. $1.50 
“Creepy, ingenious, original, and more than duner they all are. They fascinate you like the eye of a snake. . 

group of stories that will give the reader more sensations. or bold his attention more firmly.’’—Boston Herald. 

A DEVOTEE: An Episode in the Life of a Butterfly. By Mary CHOLMONDELEY, author of “ Diana Tempest,” ‘“‘The Danvers 
Jewels,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
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‘4 striking contribution to the literature of philosophy and of education.” apr ‘oovem 
A new volume of Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education. The JUNE NUMBER of the 


HEGEL AS EDUCATOR. By FREDERIC LUDLOW LUQUEER, Ph.D., PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Princtpal of Public School No. 110, Brooklyn, N. Y. 8vo, pp. 2+186. Pri e, $1.00 net. 
25 cents. 


The Outlook: ‘The study of Hegel as a man Now ready. 


New York Bvening Post : “ A very serviceable $3 a year. 











UMI 


,, Revue Internationale de L’ Enseignement (Paris): 

‘We believe that this little book. by the judicious 
ae of the materials of which it is compost d, will 
render a very real service t» students.” 


G. Stanley Hall, in The Pedagogical Seminary: 
“A fascinating and translucent presentation of great 
value, which 1s sure to be welcomed by ony one inte- 
rested in the larger aspects of education 





richtswesen epee: “This volume is an elo-- 


quent witness to t arnestness with which the new 
educational movement in America seeks to base the 
art of education on the fundamenta! principles of edu- 
cational philosophy.” 

The Dial : ‘‘ Hegel’s most suggestive thoughts on 


gees. preceded by ashort but interesting intro- 
uctio! 


Send for a full list of the other volumes in this series. Address 
THE MACMILLAN CO., Publishers, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





2 \ Sad may not be worthy to smoke the ‘ARCADIA 
MIXTURE.” 


—J. M. B—, in ‘*‘ My Lady Nicotine.” 


Send 25 cents for sample to 


THE SURBRUG CO., 37 Dey Street, N. Y. City. 





° picture of Hegel’s conceptions in a more concrete form and of Hegel as an educator forms an cy a in- nctmees 
than they have hitherto had, either in English orin | troduction to the study of Hegel's philosophy. a 
rman.” Deutsche Zeitschrift fur Aeitiittaiiaen Unter- The FUNE NUMBER contains : 
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*,* Copies of the NATION may be procured 
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uare, American Newspaper Agency, 

illiam Street, Strand, naw. " . 

London agent for advertisements, R.J. Bush, 
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Eiueetional. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 2 
(MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL gy GIRLS. 


Mrs. Gzorce A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
UNTRY HOME, PERSONAL CARE, 
good school. Nig receive three boys for SCHOOL 
YEAR or SUMMER VACATION. Twenty- 9 eel 
experience with bogs, JosePH H. SPERR 
Assistant Princival Gasman School. 





CoNNECTICUT, W. 
ate MARGARE 7 S DIOCESAN 
g and Day School for Girls. Spring term 
ns yr pr 7,18 a sg Twenty-second year. The Rev. 
ew gg ejay , D.D., Rector. Miss Mary R. Bil. 





DeELawakE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 24. 


District oF CoLuMBIA, Washington. ‘ 
WEVY CHASE French and English 
School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. 
zench the Janeuage of the house. Principal, 
Mile. L. M. Bounieny. Assistant Principal, Miss C. 
PeTticRew. ‘P. O. Station E, Washington, D. C 








Ituino1s, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
HICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW, 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE ForEsT UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-year course. For further information, 
address the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWURTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for og | rs year will begin : rrmaed 

23, 1897. Mrs P. LEFEBVRE, Principa 
Miss E D. HUNTLEY, ‘associate 'Prineipal. 








MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
r. TIMOTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


pens 2 September 23, 1896. Prepares for College. 
Heads: tt School: M. CG. CARTER, sS R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTUN NORMAL SCHVUOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the name of Boston NorMaL SCHOOL OF 
CooKERY, will reopen Sept. 29. Adaress the Director, 
Miss Amy Morris Homans. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Bi 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EpMUuND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS D) 
OWDER POIN 1 T "SCHOOL. — —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary ¢c classes fur RR a! boys. 
Home and outdoor life. F.B. Knapp, S fp 4 4 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lo’ 
oCe RS HALT (Opposite Rogers Fort Hill 
ark). A Home School for Girls and Young Wo- 
men. Freriiicate admits to Smith, Vassar. Welle. ley, 
and Wells. Reopens ae. mber ‘80. Terms, $750. 
For further particulars address the Principal, 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A. 





New York, Auroi 

‘A YUGA LAKE. MILITARY ACADE- 
MY.—On Cayuga Lake. Manacement under ex- 
officer U.S. Army: faculty of specialists; military dis- 
cipline; prepares for college and technical schools; 
location unsurpassed for healtbfulness. 99th acade- 
m‘c year opens Sept. 15, _- Termg®, $400 per year. 

For catalogues, etc., addre 

Col. ¥ Vasa E. STOLBRAND, Supt. 





New York, Buffalo, 284 5 age Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINAR 
The forty-seventh alin For citeulars. address 
Hartt, Principat. 





OxI0, Cincinnati. 
TSS ARMSTRONG S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 


School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Circu- 
lar on application. 











Miss Baldwin's School for Girls, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
wn esansge oe Bryn Mawr College. 
Florence win, Principal. Within six 
years more ane jan. alxty pu ils have entered are 
awr Colle; his school. Certificate admits 
fe Smith, a. and Wellesley. Diploma given 
in both General and College-P: ratory Courses. 
Fine fire-proof stone building. acres beautiful 
grounds. ‘or circular, the S tary. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A Summer Term of WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL begins 
July 6. Parents intending tospend the genet Danae | 
may leave their daughters in the care of 

hers, in a beautiful country village ten. Mies = 
Boston. Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban, Mass. 











Educational. 
School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
TWENTY-SECOND bis 4 WILL OPEN OCT. 4, 


Instruction in drawing from the cast 4 fon 
life, in painting and decorative tg, 
in artistic anatomy — perspective rinc 
structors, F. W. Benson, E. , — ~ Pehilip 
Hale (Drawing and Palnting),,M William Stone 
(esesatee Des! Ww. ase (Anatomy) 
and A. K. Cross Perspective). "Pupils are allow 
the free use of leries of the Museum. For 
Cereus, Wea detailed Sh Ta address 
ZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


New York University. 
SUMMER COURSES. 


Third session July 5-August 13. Twenty nine courses 
in Mathematics, Science, Languages, and Pedagogy. 
A delightful suburban locality in New York city. For 
announcement apply to the Secretary, 


CHAS. B. BLISS, 
University Heights, New York City. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 


Will be held in New York, in the Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing, 23d St.. cor. 4th Ave., June 29. Julv 1, 2,3. The 
terms of admission, fees, expenses, and privileges 
in any or all Departments of the University may be 
learned from Descriptive Pampalets, which may 
be had on application to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Harvard University, Cambridge. Mass 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 


and other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations in New York, will be examined under 
the supervision of the New York Local Committee, 
provided they give written notice of their inten- 
tion to the Secretary of Radcliffe College. Cam- 
bridge. Mass.. by JUNE 10. For further informa- 
eg applv to the Secretary of the Local Commit- 

rs. H. A. Davis. 170 West 77th St.. New York. 


University of Michigan. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 7—August 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
studies; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, 
Histology _ Photography. For full announce- 
ment apply 


Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The Annie Brown School. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Primary, preparatory, academic, and musical de- 
partments. Preparation for college. Special courses. 


711-7.3-715 7'7 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Mrs. FRANCES FISHER WOOD, 
2 Resident Principal. 

















Western Reserve University 


Includes ADELRERT COLLEGE (for men); COL- 
LEGE FOR WOMEN; GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN. degrees of A.M., Ph.D.; LAW 
SCHOOL on ears); MEDICAL SCHOOL (four 
years); DENTAL SCHOOL ‘three years). 
CHARLES F. THWING, President, Cleveland, o. 
NEw YORK Ciry, 30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 
The Peebles and Thompson School 
For Boarding and Day Pupils, 
Miss D. iets Leet A. Bushee, Mrs. S. S. Van Laer, 
nc 


and Proprietors, 
will open October 4. 


SUMMER LAW LECTURES, 


Leite ait OF VIRGINIA. 
July 1 to Aug. 31, 1897, Comes includes 36 lectures by 
Mr. 7 Suntice Rarlan of U. 8. Su ag Eee en gt "ead cata- 
ress 


logue, add: LE, Di 
Charlottesville, Va. 
ST. AGNES SCHOOL. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation 
for all colleges. S we “tudies and Courses of College 
Study. Sy a « in Music and Art. Gymna- 
sium B YD, Prin, Albany, N Y. 


THE om SCHOOL. 


A “Ws Gebecl for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMaN -) ee Director. 
Tan MBRIDGE, M 




















Summer School at Nantucket. 
Connected with Harvard School, 568 ben Avenue For 
circular and other info: mation, aoply 

\ WILLIAM FREELAND, 568 3th Ave., N. Y. 
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Educational. | Teachers, etc. | Tours. 
Environment | 2 Seocsnashet season Uammeenieey Sogeietar & EUROPE. 
IS A GREAT FACTOR IN ‘EDUCATION. fone poe poten gp a Serene we PRIVATE PARTIES.—omprenensive 


Located in the heart of Boston, the centre 
of Musical Culture and Refinement, the 


NewFngland 
ONSERVATORY 
(Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée.) 


The Leading Conservatory of America, 
offers unequalled advantages to students seeking 
Thorough Instruction in Music, Musical 
Composition and Elocution. 

G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director | 

SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 9. | 
PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston 





The Siglar School 


30 BOYS. $600 A YEAR. 





You intend to send your boy to college, | 
but think there is time enough yet. Very | 
likely you are wrong and should read my 

amphlets, and new programs of study. 
Bhall I send them? 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, 


| Sargent of Harvard University. 


| either in common schoo! 


lers by permirsion to Dr. 
City, and W. Gordon McUabe, Esq , Richmond, Va 





YOUNG LADY would like the position 
of teacher of Physical Culture. Refers to Dr. 
Will also teach the 
English branehes and mathematic:. address Miss 


| B.A. ScmOnIELD, Madison Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ANTED.—I(n Family living in coun 

try, resident governess competent to fit for Bryn 
Mawr, including Greek, German, Botany, and Music. 
Aduress = age, expertence, references, and sala- 
ry expec C.S. D., care of the Nation. 


HARVARD M.A. 
Man, aged 25, with teaching cmperne: (col- 
lege), wants a position to teach La: in and Greek in a 
private or preparatory school or college. voy best 
references. address B., Natton office. 





ANTED - Teaching, Coaching, or Tu- 
toring. t nited States History and Latin spe- 
cialties. ELIZABET ETH M. AsH, B.A Cromer College of 
Balto.), 1894;.8.a (University of Pa.), 18' 
Address E. i ASH, 2136 Bolton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





VERY SUCCESSFUL TEACHER, 
having given up his position for the special study 
of Greek and German abroad, is Bi en for an engage- 
ment. Would also teach Latin or History. Best — 
ences. . care of the Natron 





TEACHER OF EXPERIENCE will | 


instruct a few penta requiring special tuition 
or college- sz stu- 

dies. Hours to suit convenience of students ‘ 
moderate. A. M., 135 West 70th St., New York City. 





SPECIALIST IN LATIN, 

Ph.D , five years’ experience, three years in pre- 
sent panes, desires a chair of Latin for coming year in 
small culiege in Eastern or Middle States. Aadress 

PH D., care Nation. 





Newburgh on-Hudson, N. Y. 
(For use in schools | 


Cortina Method iS self-study.) 


Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 


SPANISH. IN 20 LESSONS, 
FRENCH. cloth, each, 
ENGLISH. $1.50. | 


FRENCH specimen copies of Books I. and Il., 30c. 
Other text and imported Spanish Books. Send 5c. 
for catalogue. 
Cortina Academy of Languages, R. D_ Cortina, M.A., 
Prin Originator cf the adaptation of the Phonograph 
to the teaching of languages, 44 West 34th St,, N. Y. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Psychology, Biology, Pedagogy, and Anthropology. 
JULY 19-31. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall and six other instructors give 
daily lectures or bane gon tnt gas Ys Over one hundred 
hours of coleman’ work. Adapted to teachers of 
all grades. NALUKE STUDY a leading feature. For 
programme ane” LOUIS N. WILSON, Clerk. 


HE SAUV "EUR SUMMER SCHOOL 
of Languagé¢s, at Amherst College, Mass. Twenty- 
second Session—July 5 to August 13. For programme, 
address Miss F. M. Henshaw, Amherst, Mass. K«r par- 
ticulars — circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 4613 Ellis Ave.. Chicago, Ii. 


ARIENFELD SUMMER CAMP 
Boys is held ameng thg mountains awe 
and ass ys (2d year). Forcirculars, addre 
C. HANFORD HERDERSON. Chestnut t Hill, Pa. 


‘CUMMER COA CHING SCHOOL. 
Wm. S. GREENE and H. F. es og Bois menor Tho- 
rough college cai, a N.Y 
2 East ‘47th § St. ™. 7. City. 
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Teachers, etc. 


SPECIALIST IN MODERN LAN- 

guages, History, Literature, and Political Sci- 
ence, native of Hanover, Germany, Ph.D., A ra- 
duate of Vie: na, Paris, and Kentucky Unive. sities, 
desires a professurship in a good college; 20 years’ ex- 
perience ; finest references; moderate salary. Apply 
N,N, the Nation. 


ANTED, B y a. BR YN MAWR 
graduate, with four years’ experience in teach- 

ing, an engagement during thesummer months to pre- 
= for college in Engl sh, or to teach English Litera- 
ure and Lom position adress * PHILA.,” watton office, 








N A. M. OF HARVARD, 
experienced in teaching, wi hes to 
boys for college. Address’ prepare 
H. A., care of the Nation. 





GRADUATE OF HARVARD UNI- 
versity, who is an instructor of mathematics in 
one of the leading technical imstitutions, desires to 
tutor during the summer. Address 
Gaapuate, care of Nation, 





SPECIALIST IN LATIN OF SE- 

en years’ experience in academy and cojlege. 

Ph.D. of Cornell University, desires a college ition, 
Excellent references. Address £. K., care of Nation. 





SUCCESSFUL Teacher and Coach, of 
seven years’ experience Ay and Fe Eastern uni- 
versities (graduate of two, Ph D. ey i take a few pu- 


pils for thesummer. Address H. Natton office. 
ARVARD FUNIOR WISHES POSI- 
tion for thesummer. Absolutely truthful and 
of pleasing address. M. E. B., 13 Ivy St., Boston. 








IBRARIAN OF UNIVERSITY LI- 
brary, nine years’ experience, seeks another posi- 
tion. Address BRARIAN,” care Nation. 





NIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR IN 
“History, with Ph.D. and four years’ teacbing ex- 
perience, desires a position. Address A., care Natton. 





HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
EvERETT O. Fisk & Co., Props., 4 Ashburt’n P1., Bos- 
ton; 705th Ave.. N.Y ; $55 Wabash Ave,, Chicago; 1242 
12th St., Wash.; 420 Cent. hl Min’apolis; 728 Cooper 
ig., Denver; 107K , Kansas Cit ty; 25 King St., 
Toronto; 525 istinas n Ok, TS inee Ag cy Man. free. 





LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaming positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 





R COLLEGE POSITIONS 
IN THE WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, Puliman Building, Chicago. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
mey. Oldest and best anew in the U.S. “Sy 


Established 1855. 14th St., 

is valuable in proportion to its in- 
An Agency fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is sometliing, but if itis asked to 
—. about them recommend a teacher and rec- 
cw. ‘Ww. 


devon thatis more. Co” Recommends 








—~routes— special 
service in travel—careful and thorough sight seeing. 
llth season. Special party for Southern route May 29. 
Mrs. M, D. FRAZAR, 
70 Globe Building, Boston. Mass. 


BICYCLING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A physician of experience in the care of boys will 
take a smat pee ' , naan England and Scotland dur- 
—— uly — aug 

7 pomieien to Dr. David W_ Cheever, Bos- 
ton; Dr. F. ‘ot Shattuck, Seaton: Edward E. Hale, D.D., 
Boston Address E. C, STOWELL, MD, 
502 Beacon St., Boston. 


UNICH. GERMAN Y.— PENSION 

NORDLAND. Schellingstrasse 10, I (near Lud- 
wigstr.). Very central Comfortable and refined home 
for ladies and famities. Terms moderate. American 
and English references. 


New Ideal European Recreation 


AND BICYCLE TOUR FOR YOUNG AND OLD. Sail- 
tog cast week in June 70 days. $425. -H. J. BOOS, 
Mass, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BosTON. 


EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. 
Allexpenses, 70 days. $420. 
C. H. SMITA, 2'8 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST qouns. SAIL 
EUROPE. June Will pay 2000 F 


rr. to 
sae dozen tourists. INTERNATIONAL inom 




















“EDGMONT® * 
MPS.) Mace Avon, NY 





Beautiful House Colorings 


One cannot go far wrong in selecting 
a color combination in 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


The colors are so soft and harmonious, | | 
with such a velvety depth and richness, | 
that they blend with each other and) 
with the landscape. 50% cheaper than 
paint, and 100% handsomer. 


Send for free aes of 23 colors, and sketches 
of shingled houses. | 


SAMUEL CABOT, 71 i Kilby St., Boston, Mass | 
| 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. 
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College Training for Women 


—BY—- 

KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN, Ph.D. 
16mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
CONTENTS: What the College Can Do—The 
Preparation—Choosing a College—Life at 
College—The Graduate Student—Alumnez 
Associations—The College-Trained Mother 
—The College Woman as a Social Influence 

—College Training for the Wage-Earner. 


The a en spread of higher education among 
= mperatively demands just such a book 





T. Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 
New York and Boston 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 





NEW NOVELS. 


“The longest, strongest, and most beautiful of Mr. Allen’s novels.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


The Choir Invisible, 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of ‘A Kentucky Cardinal,” ‘Summer in Arcady,” etc., etc. 


Cloth, 12mo. Pr‘ce $1.50. 

‘There are two chief reasons why Mr. Allen seems to me one of the first 
of our novelists to-day. He is most exquisitely alive to the fine spirit of come- 
dy. He has a prose style of wonderful beauty, conscientiousness, and sim- 
plicity .. . He has the inexorable conscience of the artist; he always gives 
us his best; and that best is a style of great purity and felicity and sweetness, 
a style without strain, and yet with an enviable aptness for the sudden inevita- 
ble word.”—Biiss Carman in The Evening Transcr:pt, Boston. 

“* The Choir Invisible’ is an epoch marking book. Itisa story to set 
up as a standard by which other novels shall be judged: a rock in the desert 
literature. Do not imagine that it is faultless or perfect in any way—the rock 
in the desert has cracks in its side and blemishes, but these faults are so 
small, so insignificant, that it needs very little distance to yo 4 obliterate 
them, and then—then you will realize that in writing ‘The Choir Invisible’ 
Mr. Allen has made the most notable addition to the literature of the South 
that en made for the last twenty years.” —The Commercial Tribune, 
Cincinnati. 





F, Marion Crawford’s Latest Novel. 
JUST READY. 


A Rose of Yesterday. 
By FPF. MARION CRAWFORD. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The interest of the story centres around the question of divorce, and those 
who recall Mr. Crawford’s allusions to the subject in more than one of his 
earlier novels will ba prepared for his strong, but by no means one-sided argu- 
ment. 

It is another illustration of what the Chicago Times-Herald calls “ Mr. 
Crawford's astonishing versatility.” 

“Mr. Crawford is a master of his craft. He knows howto describe cha- 


racters so that they take their place in memory’s posteels wailery. ...» The 
number of his ers 18 very great.’’—The Daily Advertiser, Boston. 


‘*When we open a new novel by Mr. Crawford, how secure we feel of en- 
tertainment.”—Public Ledger, Philadelphia, “i 





Two Books for the Seaside, the Yacht, and 
the Ocean Voyager. 


The Port of Missing Ships 


- and Other Stories of the Sea. 
By JOHN R. SPEARS. 
Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.25. 


“They are not oniy very graphically told, but 
disclose an imaginative element which lends 
such stories an unusual quality of interest The 
tale which gives its title to this volume is an 
exceptionally strong piece of work from the 
imaginative side, very finely conceived and very 
well executed.”"—The Outlook. * 


“It seems to us that any collection of best 
short sea stories must contain John R. Spears’s 
‘The Port of Missing Ships,’ for it is one of the 
sweetest and quaintest bits of fiction writing 
that have appeared for many aday. Clark Rus- 
sell never did anything so good. It must stand 
out as the best thing Mr. Spears has written to 
date.”"—The Eagle, Brooklyn. 


Genesis of 


its title. 


On Many Seas. 


The Life and Exploits of a Yankee Sailor. 


By FREDERICK BENTON WILLIAMS. 
Edited by his Friend, Wit1am Stone Boots. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Every line of this hits the mark, and to any 

one who knows the forecastle and its ty the 
auc appeals with the urgency of old fami- 
jar things. All through his four hundred and 
more pages he is equally unaffected and forci- 
ble, equally picturesque. To go through one 
chapter is to pass with lively anticipation to the 
next. His book is destined to be remembered.”’ 
—New York Tribune. 


JUST READY. 
‘“* Fresh and Suggestive.” 


e 
Conscience. 
The Establishment of Christianity in Europe in Re- 
lation to the Social Question. 


By HENRY S. NASH, 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


From The Tribune, New York, 


“ Professor Nash’s volume fulfils the promise of 
It does more, indeed, for the author is 
something more and better than a mere epitomizer 
of other men’s thoughts. Not only is his treat- 
ment of the great thesis which he has undertaken 
to discuss fresh and suggestive, but he shows him- 
self tobe a clear and original thinker. To say 
this is to say a great deal; for sociology, using the 
word in its broadest sense, is in many respects the 
great question of this generation, and many of the 
most acute thinkers of the day have become at 
once its students and interpreters. 
praise, therefore, to say that Professor Nash need 
fear comparison with none who have preceded 
him. In luminous and epigrammatic statement, 
in compactness of thought, and in a thorough mas- 
tery of the whole subject, he Yanks among the 
best writers on sociology who have appeared dur- 
ing the last twenty years, and we believe his book 
will come to be recognized as one of the most 
valuable and helpful treatises in the language.” 





A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘On the 
Face of the Waters,” 


In the Tideway. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of *‘ On the Face of the Waters,” ‘“‘Red 
Rowans,”’ etc., etc. 


Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.25. 


“Itis not itself sc much a novel as it is an 
episode, an idyll. On the other hand, the idyll 
carries the strength and dignity of a truly tragic 
narrative. ... Its charm pursues the reader 
along several lines. The central motive is origi- 
nal, and its development is even more unex- 
pected.”—The Tribune, New York. 


the Social 





Twelfth Edition. 


On the Face of the Waters 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘* The Flower of Forg.veness,”’ “* Miss 
Stuart's Legacy,” ‘‘ Red Rowans,”* “Tales 
from the Punjab,”’ etc. 


Uniform Edition. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1 50. 


is oo amall “Five hundred thrilling pages."—Chicago 
ne, 


** Vivid and full of spirited scenes.’'"—Spring- 
field Repudlican. 

‘** Keen, incisive language, that holds the at- 
tention irresistibly.’’-—New York Sun. 

“* A strong novel, strong in its dramatic hand- 


ling of heroic issues, stronger still in its calm 
veracity.”.—New York Tribune. 


‘Of quite extraordinary value and vitaiity.”’ 
The Dial. 





Fifth Thousand. New and Cheater Edition, $4.00. 
Travels in West Atrica, Congo Francais, 


Corisco, and Cameroons. 
By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With 16 Full page and numerous Text Illustrations. 
‘“‘ Not for many a day has there appeared so fascinating and altogether re- 
markaple a book of travels as this. The Tribune, Chicago. oft 


‘“* No more thoroughly interesting book on African travel has yet been 
written, not even by Stanley.”—Evening Transcript, Boston. 


The Myths of Israel. 


The Ancient Book of Genesis, with Analysis and Explanation of its Com- 
position. 


By ANOS K. FISKE, 
Author of “* The Jewish Scriptures,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


The author resolves the Ancient Hebrew Book of Genesis into the myths 
and fragments of myths.of which it is mainly composed, and explains their 
significance and bearing in the literary a dreligious development of the He- 
ae. = 4 pane aan a ae omnes pages a ype in _— 

e wri were and o sults 
critical research into thelr origin, _— : “ tas 





A Nature Story Book about Birds. 


Citizen Bird. : 


BIRD LIFE FOR BEGINNERS. 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, and D?. ELLIOT COUES, 
Author of “Birdcraft,” Author of ‘‘Birds of North America,” etc. 
Cloth, crown 8vo. Ready shortly. 

A delightful book for the young people who are making their first study 
of birdlife. It is a narrative guide to the principal species of North Ameri- 
can birds, fully illustrated b wings from nature, prepared especially for 
this work. There are also chapteis on the anatomy, econounic value, habits, 
etc., of the different species, and a field key. 


The Social Teachings of Jesus: 


An Essay in Christian Sociology. 
By PROFESSOR SHAILER MATTHEWS, 
Chicago University. 
Cloth. 12mo. In Press. 

It is based upon the belief that Jesus as a strong thinker must have had 
some central truth or conception and that his teaching was therefore not a 
mere collection of disconnected apothegms. . Starting with this fundamental 
conception, the author endeavors to trace its application by Jesus himself to 
various — of social life, as society, economics, the family, the state, as 
well'as to discover the forces and means upon which Jesus counted for the 
realization of his ideals. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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| The Week. 


The resolution passed by the Senate 
on Thursday by a vote of 41 to 14, recog- 
nizing Cuban belligerency, is a joint re- 
solution; that is, if passed by the House 
of Representatives, it must go to the 
President, and, if vetoed by him, may be 
passed over his veto. In other words, it 
is treated exactly like a law under arti- 
cle i., section 7 of the Constitution, pro- 
viding that a resolution to which the 
concurrence of both houses is necessary 
(except one for adjournment) shall be 
treated “according to the rules and limi- 
tations prescribed in the case of a bill.” 
The resolution of last year was, on the 
other hand, a “concurrent” resolution, 
which President Cleveland felt himself 
at liberty to ignore. That is to say, the 
resolution of last year was a mere pious 
expression of opinion, as to which the 
President was not required to express 
himself one way or the other. The reso- 
lution this year, identical in substance 
and language with the other, is to all in- 
tents and purposes a law, which, if it 
reaches him, Mr. McKinley must sign or 
veto. 








This is one reason why some of those 
who voted for the resolution last year 
voted against it on Thursday. They are 
frightened, and well they may be. The 
proceedings in the House, by which the 
Republicans almost solidly voted to pre- 
vent the belligerency question from 
coming up, while passing the relief re- 
solution authorizing $50,000 to be sent to 
Cuba, show that every effort will be 
made, probably with success, to prevent 
the belligerency question coming to a 
vote; but it is a great triumph for the 
Cuban plotters to have got their resolu- 
tion into its present position. On a di- 
rect vote there is said to be a majority 
in the House in favor of it (though this, 
like many other facts in the case, is, in 
part at least, a “Cuba Libre” estimate), 
and during the remainder of the session 
it will be a menace to the peace of the 
country. There is only one way in which 
the matter could be effectually disposed 
of, and that is by a direct vote of the 
House, killing it, or a veto. If the House 
is in favor of it, the former is impossi- 
ble; and unfortunately there are reasons 
for thinking that Mr. Reed, who decides 
what the House may or may not do, 
rather enjoys the pendency of a resolu- 
tion which he may “ let loose” on the 
President whenever he likes. It is un- 
fortunate, also, for the country that it 
does not know whether Mr. McKinley 
has the nerve to veto a belligerency re- 
solution. Last -year the “fat man in the 
White House” was known to be ready to 





veto forty. Mr. McKinley is therefore 
only at the beginning of his Cuban trou- 
bles, and if he has the sense, courage, 
coolness, and decision which he needs, 
he will have plenty of opportunity of 
showing them. His behavior with re- 
spect to filibustering has certainly been 
encouraging. Among other lies which 
the Cubans and Jingoes are circulating 
is one that the Republican platform 
makes it necessary to introduce some 


| new Cuban policy. The party was called 


upon to “actively use its influence and 
good offices to restore peace and give in- 
dependence to the island.” There is 
nothing new about this. To recognize 
belligerency when none exists would be 
something new, and that is and always 
has been the plan of Morgan, who is not 
a Republican. 





The condition of things in the House 
produced by Mr. Reed’s continued re- 
fusal to appoint the committees is a re- 
proach to a legislative body. Mr. Bailey, 
the Democratic leader, insists that a 
resolution recognizing the belligerency 
of the Cubans shall be considered before 
a vote is taken on the resolution grant- 
ing relief to American sufferers. This 
is a foolish stand to take, but it is one 
which any Representative has a right 
to take, and upon it demand the judg- 
ment of the House. Well-informed ob- 
servers report that Mr. Bailey’s position 
is really endorsed by a large number of 
the Republican Representatives, and 
that, if the committees had been ap- 
pointed, it is not at all improbable that 
his resolution would command a ma- 
jority. But so long as the committees 
are not named, Republicans who oppose 
Mr. Reed’s policy of suppressing the 
Bailey resolution do not dare to open 
their mouths, and the Speaker is sus- 
tained in declaring it out of order by 
dozens of men who believe that it is in 
order and ought to be adopted. It is an 
extraordinary spectacle which the House 
of Representatives now presents, con- 
senting that one man shall rule it un- 
checked because everybody knows that 
he holds the power of reward or pun- 
ishment, and will use it remorselessly. 





Madrid is just now a more strategic 
point to watch, as respects Cuban af- 
fairs, than Washington. In the latter 
capital it seems to be agreed that Presi- 
dent McKinley is not to be raided with 
belligerency resolutions, or other mad- 
cap action by Congress, and will be al- 
lowed to develop his own Cuban policy. 
What that policy is can be best inferred, 
in the absence of explicit announcement 
here, from the agitations in the Spanish 
political world. Already it is clear from 
the guarded allusions of the Prime Mi- 





nister of Spain that Mr. McKinley has 
made very serious representations of 
some kind to the Spanish Government. 
It is also clear that these approaches, 
whether they look simply to our good 
offices to end the insurrection, or to 
active intervention in some form or 
other, have been repulsed bythe Spanish 
authorities. This it is which gives so 
much significance to Sagasta’s present 
attitude and utterances, and the talk of 
his returning to power. He has admit- 
ted, or, rather, charged, that the Cuban 
policy of Caénovas has proved a failure; 
that the island is not “pacified”; that 
the troops have indeed made a desola- 
tion in Cuba, but that even that cannot 
be called a peace. The Liberals have 
patriotically kept their hands off for two 
years, and refrained from so much as 
criticising the Conservative policy. Now, 
says Sagasta, that line of action has 
ceased to be a virtue or patriotic; the 
time for opposition and for taking of- 
fice, if necessary, has come. Sagasta, of 
course, promises nothing, hints nothing, 
as to his own Cuban policy. But if C4- 
novas falls for adhering to blood and 
iron, it is safe to say that Sagasta, if he 
comes in, will have to vary the pro- 
gramme. All parties in Spain are, of 
course, professedly at one in determin- 
ing to hold Cuba with the last man ana 
last peseta; but a change of government 
in this crisis would certainly improve 
the chances of a peaceful settlement. 





Senator Hoar may deny indignantly 
in the Forum that the Senate has dege- 
nerated, but when he speaks in the Se- 
nate he is his own refutation. “Is this 
a circus?” he asked angrily last week, 
when the prize clown Mason was going 
through some of his most taking antics. 
The Massachusetts Senator had to listen 
to the galleries and an undegenerate Se- 
nate applauding Mason’s reference to 
international law and the Constitution 
of the United States as an “ancient bar- 
nacle”’; his assertion that he cared 
nothing for the form of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment or the location of its capital, 
for “if it had nothing but the heavens 
for a shelter, then I am for that just the 
same”; and his cheap braggadocio about 
Bunker Hill and Valley Forge, with his 
“glowing tribute” to lying newspaper 
correspondents, and his final hoight of 
foine language intirely: 

Mr. President, if we did not have a ship 
in the world and every gun was melted into 
a ploughshare, if every bayonet was buried, 
if every ship we ever had was sunk in the 
middle of the sea, there is no nation in the 
world, much less Spain, that would ever 
ig strike our colors or invade American 
But the Senate has not degenerated. Se- 
nator Mason is the fine fruit of the great 
moral victory over the machine in IIli- 
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nois and the illiterate Madden. He im- 
ports into the Senate the manners of. a 
bar-room jester, the language and con- 
victions of a swearing Jack of the prai- 
ries—but the Senate has not degenerat- 
ed. Senator Hoar says so, and we infer 
that he rather likes Mason. 





Laws, even when they are tariff laws, 
are silent in the midst of arms, and the 
“magnificent” war-shipsand the big guns 
were too much for wool and sugar 
last week in Washington. Yet the eco- 
nomists cannot observe the warriors 
without serious concern. Both Dingley 
and Aldrich wish to get a thumping re- 
venue from imported sugar and tobacco; 
but here is the Senate proposing to cut 
that all off by annexing Cuba. Of course, 
we all know that the protective theory 
is always ready to show that imports, 
which are little short of criminal when 





they come from an island owned by an- | 


other country, are the greatest of bless- 
ings when they come from one that we 


own; but this does not touch the practi- | 


cal embarrassment of losing, perhaps, 
$30,000,000 in revenue. Then there is 
the danger of still further loss of reve- 


nue through having the tariff further de- This is practically the same as the bill 


layed. On this subject of delay, how- 
ever, the Tribune strikes a cheering note. 
It argues that the delay which has al- 
lowed the Sugar Trust and wool specula- 
tors to make such vast anticipatory im- 
ports, will make them very anxious to 
have the bill pass. If the bill pass, the 
Sugar Trust will, says the Tribune, se- 
cure “profits of many millions,” whereas 
if the bill were finally to fail, it might 
incur “some actual loss.” Similarly of 
the importers of wool and woollen goods; 
their “anticipated profits’? may vanish if 
“too much stubbornness about details of 
the new tariff be manifested.” Ergo, 
the Trust and the speculators are bound 
to make that dangerous stubbornness 
disappear. What a powerful argument 
for passing the new tariff the Tribune 
has found. Pass it, or the Sugar Trust 
and speculators will lose many millions! 
That will sound well on the Western 
stump. 





The pending tariff bill is entitled “An 
act to (1) provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and (2) encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States.” The rates 
on rice proposed by the House and Se- 


nate are these: 
House. Senate. 


Rice associations in Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Louisiana have sent to the 
Senate remonstrances against the Se- 
nate reductions of the House rates on 
cleaned and uncleaned rice. Seven rea- 
sons are assigned for retaining the pro- 
tection given by the House. The fourth 
reason is this: 


(4.) With steady and reasonably protec: 


tive duties on rice, all the markets of the 
United States will soon be supplied by the 


American product, and prices will be regu- 


lated by home competition. 


What will happen to this theory if a | 


“Trust” shall take control of rice pro- 
duction as of sugar-refining? Apart 
from that danger, how much of the rates 
in the House and Senate bill was agreed 


upon for revenue, and how much for | 


protection till foreign rice has been com- 
pletely excluded? Will the Senate 
finance committee disclose? The ma- 
jority of. the committee should know, 
also, how the rates were fixed. On 
cleaned rice the Senate committee has 
reported 1%, cents a pound. What 
would have been the rate if only reve- 
nue had been sought? We ask a similar 
question regarding the Dingley rate of 2 
cents. Of course, a rate was added to a 
revenue rate, in order to encourage rice 
industry. What was that rate? And 
where will the revenue be found when 
foreign rice is no longer imported? 


The sundry civil bill, as agreed upon | 
| by the conferees of the two houses, car- | 


| ries an appropriation of $53,622,651. 





which Mr. Cleveland vetoed during the 
last hours of his administration, and re- 
garding which Mr. Cannon, the chair- 
man of the House committee on appro- 
priations, said that its provisions were 
“in excess of the legitimate demands of 
the public service.” Such is the re- 
sponse of his party to President McKin- 
ley’s appeal in his inaugural address for 
“the severest economy in all public ex- 
penditures.” As the tariff bill will not 
be passed before the Ohio Republican 
convention meets next month, the only 
achievement to which the party can 
“point with pride” will be some grossly 
extravagant appropriation bills. 





The proposal of three silver Senators 
—Cannon, Pettigrew, and Dubois—‘to 
sail for China and Japan to study the 
financial question from the Oriental 
standpoint,” is an excellent one. Japan 
especially is in position to give them a 
large amount of valuable information, 
having just abandoned silver and re- 
turned to the gold standard. She moved 
away from the gold standard in 1878, 
when the silver yen of 416 grains was 
made legal tender for all payments. She 
made several efforts to get back again, 
but without success until the payment 
of the Chinese war indemnity in gold 
gave her an exceptional opportunity. A 
coinage bill was introduced in the Le- 
gislature which provided a new currency 
system, in which the existing ratio of 
16.7 to 1 was changed to the ratio of 
32.34 to 1. This was passed with slight 
opposition, and is to become law on Oc- 
tober 1, the silver yen being in the 
meantime gradually withdrawn from 


circulation, and gold coins becoming the 
standard in its place. 





The silverite students of Oriental 
finance will find a great deal to interest 
and enlighten them in the reasons which 
the Japanese statesmen gave for desert- 
ing silver. Four of these were dwelt 
upon as having had decisive influence. 
The first was, that silver caused con- 
stant fluctuations in the price of com- 
modities, and that gold would prevent 
| these. The second was, that gold would 
increase exports bysecuring convenience 
of trade with foreign countries, the de- 
preciation of silver having created such 
obstacles that Japan’s export trade had 
been greatly crippled. The third was, 
that gold would prevent the fluctuations 
in exchange which silver caused. The 
fourth was, that the gold standard, by 
giving assurance of soundness and sta- 
bility, would attract foreign capital. 
| These reasons will undoubtedly prove 
very offensive to the Western visiting 
statesmen, for they have been irritated 
repeatedly by hearing them advanced at 
Washington and at other points in this 
| country. Whether they will prove any 

more acceptable when presented to them 

in the Orient, is doubtful. It will na- 
| turally be somewhat irritating to travel 
many thousands of miles to the other 
side of the globe only to be confronted 
with the same old “gold-bug heresies” 
which have pvecome so tiresome at home. 
But China may give the pilgrims: com- 
fort which Japan denies, for silver is 
having full sway there. 











The law signed by Gov. Black pro- 
viding the death penalty for train- 
wreckers who cause any loss of life, is 
only one of severai statutes on this sub- 
ject in different States which have been 
brought forward during the past year 
|; or two. The frequency of this crime 
| throughout the country has become a 
| reproach to the United States, and it has 
| repeatedly been found that no proper 
provision had been made for its punish- 
ment. The truth is, that a new danger 
has been added to the old perils of the 
rail by the comparative immunity which 
the perpetrators of such horrible out- 
rages have enjoyed. One can hardly 
conceive a more atrocious crime than 
the deliberate wrecking of a passenger 
train in Alabama, a few months ago, by 
so tampering with a bridge that the cars 
would be dashed into a river far below; 
and yet it was discovered that there was 
no law under which the ringleader could 
be executed. The same state of things 
has been found to exist in New York, 
and. the law just signed by the Governor 
is the result. 








There have been suggestions that Con- 
gress should pass a law under which 
federal officials could teke cognizance of 
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train robberies and train wreckings 
when committed upon roads engaged in 
interstate commerce. Many such crimes 
are perpetrated on the great through 
lines in the Territories and the thinly 
settled States of the Far West, and the 
local authorities often lack the energy 
to follow up the offenders. Indeed, it is 
not in the thinly settled States alone 
that the administration of justice is 
found to be more rigorous in the fede- 
ral courts than in the local tribunals. 
This is conceded to be the fact almost 
everywhere, and nothing is more com- 
mon in the press of all parts of the coun- 
try than contrasts between the national 
and State authorities, to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter. While there are faults 


in the methods of federal courts, there | 
is no doubt that, as a rule, prosecu- | 


tions are more vigorously conducted and 


people to put more and more respon- 


in this respect. 





The veto of Mr. Roberts’s inheritance- | 


tax bill by the Governor had been anti- 
cipated by the press and public, because 
Mr. Black’s “personal organ” had been 
for some time filling its columns with 


the measure, and explaining why it 
could not be signed. The memorandum 
points out that “the State is not in need 
of money,” which is really a conclusive 
reason for not raising a tax; shows that 
there is no reason for it in the fact that 





some personal property now evades taxa- 
tion, because the proposed law, “in or- 
der to reach those who have evaded, 


would punish those who have already | 


paid”; that the measure is unfair and 
unequal, because the “last million” of a 
man’sestate is taxed at a totally different 


ought under the same conditions to pay 
the same tax”; and finally, that “the 
operation of the proposed law might im- 
pose the most serious hardships in tax- 
ing the same estate several times in a 
short period of time, on account of a 
rapid succession of deaths in one fami- 
ly.” These are the reasons not only of a 
statesman but of an honest man; and if 
this veto had been Mr. Black’s first act, 
people would have applauded him to the 
echo. He will get little applause now, 
because he is known, and we regret very 
much to say that it would take a great 
deal more than this veto to blot out 
what is known. 





A significant and hopeful incident was 
the action of the State Diocesan Council 
of South Carolina a few days ago upon 
a subject altogether out of the ordinary 





line of church assemblies. Mr. Edward | 
McCrady, one of the most prominent | 
men in the State, introduced a series of | 


resolutions declaring that “the growing 
disregard of human life has caused the 
crime of homicide to become more and 
more prevalent in our land, until the 
blood-guiltiness of our people has be- 
come an offence and crying shame to the 
sensibilities of the Church and State”; 
affirming that “public opinion should be 
greatly influenced and can be most safe- 


sented by M. Vilfredo Pareto in the 
Journal des Economistes. He sets forth 
the action of the voters on laws more 
or less socialistic submitted to them 
during the past score of years. Seven 
such laws have been approved—relating 
to State control of factories, the State 


| monopoly of alcohol, insurance against 


| accident and sickness, etc. 


ly formed upon the principle of Chris- 
| tremes, though passed by large majori- 


tian morality”; declaring that the coun- 
cil expressed its “solemn condemnation 


of this terrible evil’; and, in order to | 


arouse a wholesome public sentiment 
upon the subject, requesting the Bishop 
to call upon the clergy of the diocese to 
preach upon some Sunday to be appoint- 
ed by him against the awful crime, ana 
also to issue an address praying the co- 
operation of the clergy of all churches 


| and religious denominations in this ef- 
penalties more generally imposed than | 
in the State courts. One consequence is | 
a growing readiness on the part of the | 


fort, requesting them to join in preach- 
ing upon the subject on the day set, and 
“appealing to the people of the State to 


put away the curse of blood-guiltiness 
sibility upon the national Government | 


which cries out, alas, from the land 
against us.”’ Some slight opposition was 
made by one or two speakers, on the 
ground that the matter in question was 
the concern of the State rather than the 
Church, but Mr. McCrady and others 
urged that it was one of the highest du- 
ties of the Church to promote the Chris- 


| tian civilization of communities; and; 
extracts from other papers criticising | 


after an intimation from the Bishop 
that he favored the movement, the 
resolutions were adopted almost unani- 
mously. 





The report now comes from Honolulu 
that the Dole Government is about to 
grant permission to Great Britain to 
land a telegraph cable there, en route 
from British Columbia to the Fiji Isl- 
ands and Australia. This news would 
have thrown the Jingoes into fits six 
months ago. Why are they not up in 
arms now? Partly because their eyes 
are fixed on Spain as a béte noire; part- 
ly because the beet-growers of California 
have ordered them to drop the Hawaiian 
reciprocity treaty, and a fortiori drop 
the islands themselves. Under such clir- 
cumstances the Jingo mind can see no 
great harm in allowing a telegraph sta- 
tion to be opened there. A year or two 
ago it seemed quite certain that the 
landing of the proposed Australian ca- 
ble would be equivalent to the annexa- 
tion of the islands by Great Britain. Now 
it appears to be a fairly convenient 
method of sending news and commer- 
cial information to and fro, in which 
we may participate if we choose on con- 
dition of paying the usual tolls. At all 
events we cannot prevent the landing 
of the cable there except by fighting the 
Dole Government, which we are not like- 
ly to do. 





One instructive aspect of the working 
of the referendum in Switzerland is pre- 





But many 
more laws, going to much greater ex- 


| ties of the Deputies, have been decisive- 


ly rejected by the people. Thus a pro- 
posal that the State take over the Cen- 


| tral Railroad was voted down, 289,000 to 
| 130,000. An insidious law to give the 


State power to make “uniform regula- 
tions” in the various trades, was disap- 
proved—158,000 votes to 135,000. The 
assertion of “the right to work” was de- 
nied—308,000 to 75,000. The creation of 
a monopolistic State bank was refused 
— 255,000 to 195,000. Other instances are 
given by M. Pareto, his conclusion from 
the whole being that the Swiss popular 
voting has been, all told, favorable to 
economic liberty. He also infers that 
the people have sounder and more con- 
servative views than their representa- 
tives. There are some curious sides to 
this. Deputies are elected from certain 
cantons time after time, seeming thus 
to have the full confidence of the elec- 
tors. Yet the laws which they propose 
are as regularly voted down. This 
throws a strange light on the theory of 
the representative system; but we could 
show in our own country anomalies as 
great. 





The Tory plan for the relief of Irish 
agriculture, announced in general terms 
by Mr. Balfour on Friday, is primarily a, 
precipitate retreat from what was the 
Government’s position two weeks before. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in explaining 
the budget, flatly refused to extend to 
Ireland the grants proposed in relief of 
English landlords. Such a furious storm 
at once beat upon the Government for 
this manifest unfairness—this treatment 
of Ireland as a separate nation, when it 
was a yuestion of bestowing favors— 
that Mr. Balfour was forced to promise 
a Royal Commission to look into the 
whole matter. But royal commissions 
are pretty playthings of which the Irish 
have become very tired, and Irish mem- 
bers of all parties and factions were so 
united and determined in demanding 
equal privileges with Englishmen that 
Mr. Balfour has given way again. His 
scheme of local Irish goverrment can- 
not, of eourse, be criticised until it is 
put on paper, but it is safe to say that 
if, as the London Times asserts, it will 
“demolish some plausible arguments for 
home rule,” it will do the demolishing 
by acknowledging their force and act- 
ing upon them. In fact, the historic pro- 
cess of “dishing the Whigs” by adopting 
an Irish policy more radical than theirs 


Row seems among the possibilities. 
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THE BELLIGERENCY QUESTION. 

The effort of the Jingoes at Washing- 
ton to make it appear that the Adminis- 
tration is in possession of new and im- 
portant facts bearing on the belligerency 
question, have thus far not been very 
successful. In the whole debate last 
week one solitary official was quoted as 
saying that the Cubans had some 40,000 
men under arms, under regular military 
organizations; but until we know where 
these troops are, who commands them, 
and what territory they hold, the report 
is as valueless as that of any newspaper 
correspondent. Concentrated, such an 
army must be in possession of a definite 
territory; if so, where is it? Dissipated, 
as it no doubt in fact is, all over the 
island, its having a paper organization 
of regiments, brigades, and divisions 
counts for little. 

Mr. Cleveland, in his last message, 
now five months old, gave an authorita- 
tive statement of the condition of Cuba, 
which must be substantially unchanged, 


except that, owing to the rainy season,. 


military operations cease altogether for 
some months. Spain, he said, “still 
holds Havana and the seaports and all 
the considerable towns; the insurgents 
still roam at will over at least two- 
thirds of the inland country”: 


“If the determination of Spain to put 
down the insurrection seems but to strength- 
en with the lapse of time, and is evinced by 
her unhesitating devotion of largely in- 
creased military and naval forces tothe task, 
there is much reason to believe that the 
insurgents have gained in point of numbers 
and character and resources, and are none 
the less inflexible in their resolve not to 
succumb without practically securing the 
great objects for which they took up arms. 
If Spain hag not yet reéstablished her au- 
thority, neither have the insurgents yet 
made good their title to be regarded as an 
independent state. Indeed, as the contest 
has gone on, the pretence that civil govern- 
ment exists on the island, except so far as 
Spain is able to maintain it, has been prac- 
tically abandoned. Spain does keep on foot 
such a government, more or less imperfect- 
ly, in the large towns and their immediate 
suburbs. But, that exception being made, 
the entire country is either given over to 
anarchy or is subject to the military occu- 
pation of one or the other party. It is re- 
ported, indeed, on reliable authority, that, 
at the demand of the commander-in-chief of 
the insurgent army, the putative Cuban Gov- 
ernment has now given up all attempt to ex- 
ercise its functions, leaving that Govern- 
ment confessedly (what there is the best 
reason for supposing it always to have been 
in fact) a government merely on paper.” 


President Cleveland also pointed out 
that the war, being a guerilla war in a 
wilderness, and consisting in great mea- 
sure of marauding descents on private 
property, was wasting the island, and 
might go on for ever; that the concen- 
tration of the rural population in towns 
under military government would ruin 
the industrial value of the island. No 
prophet was needed to foretell this. The 
latest Foreign Office report on the trade 
of the consular district of Havana shows 
that in 1896 the total production of sugar 
fell off from 1,004,264 toms in 1895 to 
225,221; the exports diminished 71 per 
cent.; the tobacco crop fell from 560.000 
bales to 85,000, 





Mr. Cleveland went further; he stated 
the policy of his Administration with re- 
gard to Cuba. He said that Spain had 
been warned that, in the interest of hu- 
manity, peace, and our commerce with 
Cuba, this state of things could not go 
on for ever; that Spain had thus far re- 
fused all mediation, but that the time 
must soon come when, unless the island 
was really pacified, we must take steps 
to secure arrangements which would 
prevent a state of recurrent insurrection 
and anarchy in a colony so near to us 
in every sense. This is nothing more 
than a restatement of the policy which 
this Government has pursued for thirty 
years. It was pursued by Mr. Fish un- 
der Grant, and at that time the rebel- 
lion was finally put down, and peace re- 
stored—so thoroughly restored that 
trade between this country and Cu- 
ba revived, until it amounted to $64,- 
000,000 in 1889 and $103,000,000 in 
1893. There is every reason to suppose 
that the policy of the present Adminis- 
tration is the same, and that, assuming 
the insurrection is to go on, there will 
be intervention or mediation of some 
sort. 

This is, moreover, the only intelligi- 
ble policy which our Government can 
adopt, but it is not what the Jingoes 
want at all. Their plan is to pass a re- 
solution, and compel the President to 
sign it, declaring that Cuba is a bellige- 
rent state, which the President knows it 
is not; that there is a Cuban army, oc- 
cupying a definite territory, which al! 
the facts thus far published show to be 
false; that there is a Cuban navy, when, 
as a matter of fact, Cuba has neither 
port, flag, nor ship. Having declared 
this farrage of lies to be true, they pro- 
pose that we shall be “‘neutral’’ between 
Spain and this imaginary Power, that 
we shall give this fictitious state the 
right to coal its imaginary véssels in 
our ports, and that we shall give Spain 
the right to search our ships for con- 
traband. Of course this might at once 
result in a war in which our position 
would be utterly indefensible. Poor 
Foraker, who has evidently never read 
the neutrality acts, thinks that it is no 
more than fair that we should not inter- 
fere with the Cubans getting war-ships 
here. With this resolution passed, their 
first war-ship would undoubtedly be 
treated as a pirate by the Spaniards, 
and, as she would be manned and offi- 
cered at least in part by Americans, 
there would be a casus belli at once. 

The belligerency resolution is there- 
fore an attempt to reverse the whole 
policy of the Government, to compel Mr. 
McKinley to put his name to a statement 
which he, of all men, knows to be false, 
and almost to force Spain to go to war 
with us, at a time of terrible business 
depression, with a revenue insufficient to 
meet ordinary expenditure, with an ut- 
terly inadequately defended seacoast, 
but few troops, and with a disordered 





currency, the condition of which brought 
us within eighteen months to the verge 
of bankruptcy. 








LONG SPEECHES. 


The House of Commons spent a couple 
of hours last week discussing a motion 
—“That the duration of speeches in this 
House has increased, is increasing, and 
should be abated.” This parody of the 
famous motion of last century regard- 
ing the power of the Crown was offered 
by Major Rasch (ominous name!), who 
maintained that if right honorable gen- 
tlemen could not liberate their souls in 
an hour, and if private members could 
not say all they had to say in fifteen 
minutes, then “they did not know their 
trade and were not fit to occupy a seat 
in this House.” What was the state of 
the case? Speeches of from two to four 
hours in length were not uncommon. 
One honorable member had spoken on 
sub-head B of the estimates for half an 
hour on each separate estimate. Mem- 
bers should take historical warning from 
Julius Cesar, who is said to have locked 
up too exuberantly verbose Senators. 
Statistics were offered by Mr. Radcliffe 
Cook to show that an hour apiece per 
session was the fair allotment of a mem- 
ber. If a speaker exceeded proper limits, 
the House should “ intimate the fact” to 
him, At this point the House intimated 
the fact to Mr. Radcliffe Cook, with loud 
cries of ‘‘Divide!” and he hastily sat 
down. The motion finally prevailed by a 
vote of 85 to 24—a very light vote, and, 
of course, without practical effect. 

Major Rasch recalled the fact that fifty 
years ago Lord John Russell proposed 
a motion limiting speeches to one hour. 
It failed by twenty-six votes, in a full 
House, though among those supporting 
it were Bright and Cobden. Still later a 
resolution shortening the duration of 
speeches in the House obtained a ma- 
jority of seventy on a division, though 
nothing came of it. The general convic- 
tion seems thus to be that parliamentary 
speeches are getting longer as they grow 
less effective. This means, of course, the 
average speech. Those of Burke and 
Sheridan and Brougham were at times 
of portentous length; but the ordinary 
member in their day was either mute or 
monosyllabic. Nowadays a two hours’ 
speech may be inflicted on the House 
from any obscure corner. Indeed, the 
tendency is said distinctly to be for the 
uninformed, who have not thoroughly 
considered the matter, to make the long- 
est speeches. Mr. Gladstone’s budget 
speeches were famous for their length as 
well: as their fascination—he would 
speak anywhere from three to five hours. 
Disraeli cut his Chancellor’s speech 
short, grimly remarking that he would 
leave something for “future statements 
of this nature.” Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Goschen and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach scarcely ever exceed two hours 
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with the budget. Still, the average 
speech of the average Commoner is un- 
doubtedly lengthening. 

Our own sufferings from Morgan and 
Jones and Allen are too recent for us to 
be able to remark on American practice | 
with critical impartiality. We may ob- 
serve, in passing, that Major Rasch was 
under the pleasing illusion that nobody 
in the House of Representatives at 
Washington is allowed to speak more 
than five minutes. No such luck! But 
speech-making with us has no doubt 
tended to become long-winded in the 
proportion that it has become empty and 
clamorous and ineffective. This is a cu- 
rious thing; speeches never had so little 
influence, yet they were never so long. 
Even in England, oratory that changes 
votes is almost a lost art. The old mem- 
ber was near a universal truth when he 
said, in a reminiscential vein, that he 
had heard a great many speeches in the 
course of his parliamentary career, some 
of which had changed his convictions, 
but none of which, thank God, had 
changed his vote. In our Senate, things 
have come to such a pass that able con- 
stitutional lawyers like Messrs. Gray 
and Spooner speak not because they ex- 
pect to be listened to respectfully, much 
less to affect the vote, but simply that 
the country may .not think they assent 
to the folly about to be enacted. As for 
a senatorial speech having any influence 
on those to whom it is addressed, that is 
too absurd. 

Aside from this growing nuility of po- 
litical speeches, long or short, the inter- 
minable discourses so much in vogue 
seem singularly out of place in this hur- 
rying and short-hand age. Letter-writ- 
ing has become a sort of cryptic art; 
many people would have to say with 
cynical Cecil Rhodes, ‘I never write let- 
ters.” We do not write; we telegraph. 
It is the day of the short story, the 
condensed masterpiece, literature and 
learning in compact and portable forms, 
of short-cuts in business, of abbrevia- 
tions and codes and ciphers. Even ser- 
mons have had to yield and conform to 
the Judge’s opinion as to the proper 
length of pulpit efforts—“twenty mi- 
nutes, with a leaning to the side of 
mercy.” With all things in literature 
and life thus tending to reduce them- 
selves to their lowest terms, why should 
political and parliamentary speeches 
drag their slow length along more de- 
liberately than ever? 

Leaving out of account length for 
mere filibustering or time-killing pur- 
poses, it would appear that modern orz- 
tors are led to spin out the thread of 
their verbosity for two reasons. One is 
of the nature of a political superstition, 
or confusion of ideas. Oratory has been 
one of the great arts of statesmanship; 
therefore Senator Nincompoop will prove 
that he is a great statesman by speak- | 
ing for three hours whether men will | 
hear or forbear. Burke spoke for the | 


| 
| 
} 
| 





better part of nine days; Burke was a 
great man; I will speak for the better 
part of two weeks; therefore I am a 
greater man. This forcible reasoning, 


| on a par with much that appears in 


their speeches, seems really to move 
vaguely the minds of many of our tedi- 
ous public orators. 
of their prolixity is undoubtedly their 
laziness and feeble mental grip. They 
have not the concentration or the energy 
to fling themselves upon a mass of docu- 
ments and tear the heart out in fifteen 
minutes of lucid exposition. They 
flounder hopelessly in their own ma- 
terial. They amass authorities and 
pamphlets, and get their private secre- 
taries to deluge them with precedents 
and opinions, and then call their vain 
struggles to extricate themselves from 
the chaos of their own creating, a 
speech! Their gestures are really the 
wild reaching out of drowning men for 
help, their shouts only cries for rescue. 
They and all their weariful kind in 
either continent should take to heart 
what was said of Washington and 
Franklin, by Jefferson, we believe, that 
they were the most effective speakers of 
their generation, though neither was 
ever. heard to speak more than half an 
hour. 








THE UITLANDERS 


- BRIDGE. 

The crushing defeat of a progressive 
party is a thing that must always fur- 
nish food for gloomy reflection to the 
victors. For, if we have read our mo- 
dern political history aright, recovery 
and reaction are the portion of the mi- 
nority; it is your sweeping majority 
which straightway goes and loses pres- 
tige. In the Senate of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, last Friday, the votes were cast 
three to one against the acceptance of 
the resolutions offered by the syndicate 
appointed to consider the question of 
further University recognition of the stu- 
dents of Girton and Newnham. Those 
resolutions, which were discussed in the 
Nation for March 25, were made by a 
body of Cambridge dignitaries, including 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Downing 
Professors of Laws, whose age and stand- 
ing were a security against hot-headed 
legislation. Since our notice of their 
proposals, a debate. has taken place in 
the Senate, which the brilliant and per- 
suasive oratory of Prof. Maitland 
could not save from rancor and bad 
taste. The syndicate were invited to re- 
consider their report and the arguments 
used in the discussion, and on May 4 
they presented a second report, in which 
they adhered to their recommendations. 
They were convinced that their plan of 
giving “titles of degrees” to women could 


AT CAM- 


| be adopted without detriment to the 


University; they added a proviso ex- 
pressly excluding women from member- 
ship of the University. 

Meanwhile, the undergraduates, in or- 


But the chief cause | 


der to emphasize their informal vote of 
last year, prepared a memorial express- 
|} ing “the conviction that the giving of 
| titles of degrees to women would prove 
| injurious to the position and efficiency 
| of this University as a University for 
men”; of 2,856 in residence, 2,130 signed 
this memorial. This unequivocal ex- 
pression of opinion, combined with the 
open threat of secession to Oxford, had 
undoubtedly great weight with the wa- 
vering members of the Senate. In re- 
gard to members in residence, the ba- 
lance was tolerably even, but the ultra- 
Conservative party at Cambridge has al- 
ways a strong provincial reserve to be 
called out in such emergencies, and the 
majority on Friday was secured by the 
flocking of large numbers of graduates, 
chiefly country parsons. For, owing to 
the curiously democratic government of 
the University, any curate who has 
scraped through a pass degree—that is 
to say, has never aspired to the Tripos, 
or honors degree, the only examination 
for which women have the wish or the 
right to enter—has as good a vote in the 
Senate as the oldest resident Don or the 
Vice-Chancellor himself. It is thus that 
the careful considerations of a syndicate 
can be overthrown, and the work of 
months stultified by a mob of men whose 
only reflections on education have been 
due to anxieties asto a possible “plough.” 

It does not at all follow that this is an 
outbreak of old-fogyism. It is astonish- 
ing how quickly the native crust of Bri- 
tish prejudice will harden in the atmos- 
phere of an English village. Moreover, 
your Cambridge young man of to-day 
does not see visions; or, at any rate, 
that of a woman in bloomers on a bicy- 
cle—a combination which he has cer-' 
tainly never beheld out of a nightmare 
—is a convincing enough vision for him. 
So it happens that, while even Vienna 
has this year granted women degrees for 
the first time, and the German universi- 
ties are, one by one, admitting them to 
full privileges, Russia and England are 
now the only countries that refuse to 
make concessions. 

Cambridge has sunk in the estimation 
of the outside world rather by the spirit 
and manner than by the fact of its refu- 
sal; one wonders whether women will 
hereafter be so eager to enter a univer- 
sity that conducts its voting with rotten 
eggs and fire-crackers; just as, in the 
political world, one marvels that any 
one not born a Boer should wish to be a 
full-fledged citizen of the Transvaal. 
Cambridge is in a critical condition 
financially, and has been making appeals 
to the public. Now, the British public 
loves fair play, and we believe that the 
Senate would have won pretty general 
approval by the granting to women of 
the “titles of degrees’’—not as a right, 
but as a quid pro quo from a university 
that has received more than half its en- 
dowments from women. Whether Eng- 
| lish women will take a hint from this 
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side of the water and buy their way in— 
it is a good moment for buying Cam- 
bridge—or whether they will wait for 
time to right all, remains to be seen. 
Against them are the sympathies of the 
Boers, the Russians, and 1,700 English 
Mrs. Partingtons. With them go the 
good wishes of the civilized world, and 
especially of all Uitlanders. After all, 
who can doubt with whom the future 
lies, in the Transvaal or at Cambridge? 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
LONDON, May 3, 1897. 
If this year’s pictures are proving even 
more depressing than usual, there may be 
some comfort in the reminder that sixty 
years ago, at the period to which we look 
back as a golden era of art, critics were al- 
most as hopeless. By chance, I opened my 


a touch of the affectation, the pose, which 


| 


irritates in the average English craftsman, | 


always conscious of the part he is playing 
in the so-called modern decorative revival. 
Mr. Gilbert is no faddist, is identified with 
no group or school, and is therefore without 
the prejudices which have stood in the way 
of Arts-and-Crafts Societies and Guilds. He 
has no mission but to create the beautiful. 
Harmony of proportion, loveliness of design, 
these are the qualities by which he charms. 
The deep bowl of his dish is filled with a 
simple design that gives it bigness and dig- 
nity; the ewer depends for effect largely 
upon the grace of its form, the curving 
lines of its handJes, while more minute de- 
tail is reserved for the marvellous little St. 
George and the Dragon set on top, a gem 





in itself, with its delicate modelling, its ac- | 
| decorative unity and effect, though none of 


tion so well expresed within the conven- 


tional limits imposed by the medium, and | 


its dainty suggestion of color in the iri- 





Heine the other day at his Letters on the 
Paris Salon, to find that in 1831, when the 
Romantic movement was iz full swing, he 
was regretting, as we regret now, the loss 
of the old patrons of art, and the conse- 
quent dependence of the painter in search 
of subjects upon the caprices of the day, 
the whims of the wealthy, or his own idle 
heart. “A badly understood romanticism 
flourishes among French painters,’ Heine 
explains, “and, according to its chief rule, 
every artist strives to paint as differently 
as possible from all others; or, as the cur- 
rent phrase has it, to develop his own indi- 
viduality.” But, at least, there was a rule, 
there was a standard, there was a distinct 
doctrine; and, impossible as it might have 
seemed to Heine at the moment, when those 
same pictures—the bad kindly weeded out 
by time—are hung together now, we are 
struck by that very unity of motive for 
which he thought one must turn to the 
early Italians. To us the Romanticists seem, 
as the Italians seemed to him, to speak the 
same language, though each may not utter 
the same words. But I cannot imagine that, | 
after the lapse of any number of years, 
after the most careful process of selection, 
Royal Academy pictures could produce the 
same harmonious effect. For the men who 
paint them are not united even by: the de- 
sire of each to be as unlike the others as 
possible. Under the circumstances it was 
surely a sly jest on the part of Lord Salis- 
bury, in his speech at the Royal Academy 
banquet, to suggest that, for all he knew, 
there might be unsuspected Raphaels and 
undeveloped Rubenses in the artistic so- 
ciety which is supposed to be composed of 
all the greatest artists in England who have 
achieved fame and position for themselves. 

When all is said, two contributions have 


as Many as a dozen more are unquestionably 
interesting and delightful, though in a less- 
er degree. The two were Mr. Gilbert’s silver 
rose-water dish and ewer, designed, as most 
great examples of the sculptor-goldsmith’s 
art have been, for presentation to royalty; 
and Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Mrs. Carl 
Meyer. I have before now had to call atten- 
tion to the exquisiteness of Mr. Gilbert’s | 
designs as a jeweller and worker in metals. | 
Fine sculptor as he is, it is in the daintier, | 
more delicate branch of his art that he ex- | 
cels. He is the modern Cellini who has been 

| 

i 





able to carry the craft of the Italian master 
to still greater perfection, and this without 


d t scales of the dragon. This, really, 
is a masterpiece. 
Mr. Sargent has seldom been more bril- 


liant and daring and gay than in the larger | 
of his two Academy portraits. I think it is 
| Thangue is not so easily effaced; his canvases 


the unmistakable gayety of his mood when 


he painted it that impresses me above all | 
| more emphatic, and it is refreshing to come 


else. The lady, who wears a rose-colored 
gown,and is established in state on a sump- 
tuous couch, is as richly and as gorgeous- 
ly arrayed as the Mrs. Swinton in the New 
Gallery portrait, but Mr. Sargent apparent- 
ly was struck less with this richness and 
gorgeousness than with the amusing quality 
of her costume. He has delighted in it as 


the old Dutchmen revelled in the big hats of 


the solemn officials who sat to them, 
and he has rendered it, from the touch 
of rose ribbon on the high coiffure to the 
little satin slipper peeping from under 
the silk and chiffon draperies, with ir- 
resistible vivacity and vigor. Nor in this 
picture has there been any sacrifice of cha- 
racter. It is no mere fashion plate. You 
cannot mistake the race, the type to which 


| the lady sitting there in all her elegance be- 


longs; while the stamp of Israel is still more 
strongly set upon the face of the boy who 
leans over the sofa to clasp her hand, and 
upon that.of the little girl standing there 
with him. 

I know nothing of Mr. Sargent’s at once 
so brilliant and so convincing. How it 
would stand the test were it hung among the 
portraits of Dutch or Spanish masters one 
would be curious to see. It may be that in 
such surroundings the very animation one 
now admires might seem but restlessness; 
there is really more of the old serenity, the 
old dignity, the old feeling of completeness 
in Mr. Whistler’s work. But at the Royal 
Academy the ‘“‘Mrs. Carl Meyer” is supreme, 
beyond comparison the most accomplished 
painting on the walls. Even Mr. Sargent’s 
other contribution, ‘“‘The Hon. Laura Lis- 
ter,” cannot compete with it, charming as 
is the quaint black-and-white costume of 
the child, and the simple pose, for which I 
fancy Velasquez supplied the model. Mr. 
Orchardson’s portraits, too, not so good this 
year as usual, are thin and colorless by cén- 
trast; while Mr. Greiffenhagen, who can be 
so distinguished at timés, has apparently al- 
lowed himself to be depressed by the pros- 
pect of sending his canvases to tthe Aca- 
demy. M. Benjamin Constant and M. Co- 
merre bring with them from Paris the more 
scholarly commonplace of the Champs-E ly- 
sées Salon. But I have come upon only one 


| 





other portrait that gives evidence of some 
individuality, some painter-like qualities, 


| and this is by Mr. Robert Brough, quite a 


young man, I believe, and certainly as yet 
unknown, but from whom one will hope for 
much in the future. ‘Fantasie en folie’ he 
calls his picture of a lady in quiet brown, 
who turns her profile towards you and 
stretches out a graceful arm to wind one end 
of her long necklace about a little Japanese 
god set upon the table in front of her. 
Drawing is not Mr. Brough’s strong point; 
you cannot but be conscious of feebleness 
and indecision, in his rendering of the face 
above all; but the figure is placed delight- 
fully upon the canvas, and the color is rich 
and harmonious. An English Aman-Jean 
one might almost call the artist, for he has 
much of the French painter’s feeling for 


his mystical vagueness. 

The few good landscapes reveal themselves 
only to those who look for them carefully. 
The quiet, restrained work of Mr. Clausen, 
Mr. Edward Stott, Mr. Arthur Lemon, is 
overshadowed by the loud, screaming, ga- 
rish canvases hung on every side. Mr. La 


are larger, the effects for which he tries 


upon his gleaners and his tramps, for they 
are painted with such competence that, at 
the Academy at least, one can forgive his 
persistence in showing the laborers taken 
for his models in all their native ugliness, 
unrelieved by a touch of the poetry which 
Millet never failed to see in his peasants. 
For Mr. Abbey’s large subject-picture as 
well one is distinctly grateful. It is serious, 
honest work, infinitely removed from the 
tawdry sentiment and cheap anecdote which 
the average Academician so dearly loves. 
“Hamlet” this year has furnished him 
his motive—the play-actors’ scene. And 
though I think the composition savors un- 
duly of the stage, though the central group 
is the weakest, the Hamlet ill-drawn, the 
Ophelia needlessly wooden, and,‘in her white 
gown, a discordant note in the sombre color 
scheme; still, but for this sudden space of 
white, the arrangement of rich browns and 
reds is fine, and there is excellent drawing 
in the figures of the King and Queen and 
their attendants. Not a great picture, per- 
haps, but one not wanting in merit, and 
more than noteworthy in an Academy which 
is, without question, the worst I have ever 
seen. N. N. 








GIUSEPPE BELLI. 


ALassio, April, 1897. 

Fortune would have it a short time ago 
that I should fall ill at Rome, and that a 
Roman lady, prompted by her noble heart, 
should nurse me till my cure was complete. 
This, however, would scarcely be the place 
to record her gentle charity, were it not that 
it included one act of unexpected import. My 
kind friend, to beguile the weary hours, one 
morning brought me a thin volume contain- 
ing two hundred sonnets in the dialect of 
the people of Rome by a poet of whom I had 
never heard—Giuseppe Gioachino Belli. Be- 
fore I had spent a quarter of an hour over 
the book, I was aware that it was supplying 
a hitherto unsuspected want. The dialect, 
with the aid of copious notes, proved easy 
enough of understanding, and the matter 
embodied in it, full of humor, was graced by 
those gifts of expression dearest to my sou] 
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—an incomparable lightness, clearness, sim- 
plicity, naturalness. No Trasteverine wit 
could ever have wished to express otherwise 
his satirical notion of the way things were | 
managed in this world. : 

Were managed. The sonnets were written | 
between the years 1831 and 1847—that is to 
say, during the pontificate of Gregory XVI. 
They give of that prelate a portrait so gro- 
tesque, and of his government a picture so 
lamentable, that they could never have been | 
openly printed in Rome. They were, in- 
deed, communicated in manuscript or orally. 
The thin volume was published by Barbéra 
of Florence in 1870, and, whether intention- 
ally or not, must have been something in 
the nature’ of a “campaign document’’—it 
must have suggested to the furtherers of 
Italian unity that there was need of a new 
régime in the Eternal City. At the same 
time it does not appear that the intentions | 
of the poet were revolutionary. Such aid and 
comfort as he gave to the followers of the 
Piedmontese King were not of his seeking. 
The criticism of a family from its members | 
may be very sharp without the remotest 
wish to abolish the family, and Belli was 
merely of the brotherhood of Pasquino that 
for centuries had laughingly applied the 
lash to people and Government in Rome. 
And now that Gregory XVI. has long since | 
gone the way of all flesh, and the manifold 
abuses of his rule have given place to others, 
the light, keen satire of the poet still stimu- | 
lates and delights like a sparkling wine; and 
if it conveys a political lesson—well, that is 
not precisely what it may have been in 
1870. 

It was impossible not to wish further ac- | 
quaintance with a humorist so gay, so easy 
to live with. His latest rhymes are half a 
century old, but his name, new to me (and 
I suspect to most of the readers of the Na- 
tion, since I find that my ignorance was 
shared by certain highly cultivated foreign- 
ers long familiar with Rome), is still re- 
membered by those who understand by 
birthright the dialect of the Trastevere. 

Our ignorance, let me remark by the way, 
is, to say the least of it, uncalled for. Not 
only have several editions of the poet been 
given to the world, but in 1871 the illus- 
trious Schuchardt published a full account 
of Belli and his work, and, so long ago as 
1845, Sainte-Beuve, in his premiers Lundis, 
after having been informed by the Russian 
novelist Gogol, wrote: 


“M. Gogol me dit avoir trouvé 4 Rome un 
véritable poéte populaire, appelé Belli, qui 
écrit des sonnets dans le langage transté- 
vérin, mais des sonnets faisant suite et 
formant poéme. Il m’en parla a fond et de 
maniére 4 me convaincre du talent original 
et supérieur de ce Belli, qui est resté si par- 
faitement inconnu a tous les voyageurs.”’ 


Half a century later this ignorance is 
still to be dissipated. Even in Rome, in the 
quarter stretching behind Castel Sant’ An- 
gelo, where street after street of ignoble 
ruins bears each the name of some great 
man, that called in honor of Belli assigns 
to him the Christian name of Gioachino, in- 
stead of Giuseppe, by which he was known 
in life. 


** Thrice happy he whose name has been well spelt | 
* In the despatch, *’ 

Moreover, those who have read something 
of Belli’s work, as a rule know it only in a 
fragmentary way. The kind friend who had 
introduced him to me had known some 
members of Belli’s family, and said that the 
two hundred sonnets published by Barbéra | 


were but a small part of those left behind | Goldoni have to say otherwise than as they 


by the poet. There were reasons why some of 
them had been kept carefully shut up in the 
case where they were preserved. One reason 
suggested itself at once. The sonnets pub- 
lished were in the language of the people, 
which, as the initiated know, does not hesi- 
tate to call a spade a spade—when no ruder 
name suggests itself—and one might say of 
them what, if I may trust my memory, 
Sainte-Beuve somewhere saidof the Duchess 
of Orleans, mother of the Regent, that they 
are of a virtuous indecency. After some 
of the published ones, one could not help 
wondering what was left to conceal. And 
yet there was nothing unwholesome, no- 
thing “immoral’’ in the volume; the worst 
is merely a grossness of speech that our 
literature has, since the days of Fielding 


| and Smollett, been forgetting. 


At last the desire to have the sonnets for 
myself led me to send them to Loescher’s 
book-shop with request that I might be 
furnished with a copy, if such were still to 
be found. This brought out the fact that 
there was published last year at Citta di 
Castello a complete edition in six volumes, 


| at a price so low that there was no excuse 


for not ordering it. The new edition proved 


| to be well printed and excellently edited by 


Luigi Morandi, who as editor of the edition 
of 1870, of that of 1886-8, and of other 
works relative to Belli, would appear to 
have special qualifications for the task. The 
first volume has, moreover, an index of per- 
sons and subjects touched on in all the son- 
nets, a glossary-index referring the reader 
to the place or places where each dialect 
word is explained, a long and very interest- 
ing preface on Roman Satire in general, in- 
cluding pasquinades and the followers of 
Belli, and an equally interesting preface by 
Belli himself, showing how the whole series 
of sonnets (there are over 2,000, instead of 
the 200 of the first edition) was written in 
fulfilment of a preconceived plan. This an- 








do. The same is true of Belli—at least for 
the classes whom he makes to speak; and 
these have recognized their own image and 
their own mind. Certain of these sonnets 
passed from mouth to mouth, repeated 
everywhere in Rome, and in some cases, it 
is said, are so preserved to this day. The 
portrait of Pope Gregory XVI., painted in 
numerous sonnets with a touch of the great- 
est lightness and certainty, reveals his glut- 
tony and sensuality, the improvidence, in- 
justice, cruelty of his government—it is an 
historical picture of extraordinary force. It 
was on the political side that Belli was the 
brother of Pasquino, a satirical voice; but 
without the slightest exaggeration, and so 
light, so easy, so good-tempered, with the 
gayety of the long-suffering poor, that it is 
only little by little that you recognize how 
serious—how grim, even—the picture is in 
reality. Alongside of this, the image these 
same poor give of themselves is not altoge- 
ther flattering. As Belli says of them in his 
preface: ‘“‘Not chaste, often not pious, al- 
though devout and superstitious.”” With no 
end of frailties, in fact, but good fellows at 
bottom, they show themselves in their 
every-day guise, not posing as models, but 
merely living. And each personage is dis- 
tinct by himself. You can open the volumes 
anywhere: “Each page is the beginning of 
the book; each page is the end.” Taking 
the sonnets in any order that he will, the 
reader goes on from one to another until he 
feels that he is actually living in the Rome 
of the Popes, and taking part in events 
along with its people. There is a whole- 
some lesson in this reading for those lauda- 
tores temporis acti who are for ever grum- 
bling at the new Italian Government for 
having spoiled Rome. The present Govern- 


| ment has committed sins and follies enough 


| —there is unfortunately no denying it; but 


swers so admirably to the contents of the 


volumes that it is worth while to speak of 
it in detail. 

It was written in 1831, when as yet the 
author had made only a beginning of his 
sonnets, but, just the same, it traced a pro- 
gramme to which he remained faithful to 
the end. This was no less than to leave a 
monument of the Roman people as it was in 
his day, being persuaded that it had a pro- 





nounced character of its own different from | 


that of any other people. The monument 


| 


was to be a picture of the world of Rome as | 
seen by the lower classes of its population. 


The Pope, the cardinals, the Church, beliefs, 
superstitions, daily life and affairs, current 


events—everything, in fact, which engaged | 


the attention in those times—recounted or | 


commented by persons ignorant, but with a 
certain freedom of mind and a turn for 
satire. 


“Set forth the phrases of the Roman as 


in this moving panorama of the life from 
day to day under Gregory XVI. one finds no 
reason for wishing the ‘“‘good old times’’ 
back again. Perhaps in balancing the ills 
we suffer against those we have left behind, 
our gains may seem problematical; but just 
the same we would no more return to that 
past than we would exchange our bicycle 
suit for the disgracious costume of 1830. It 
has been said, too, that the more opulent 
proportions of the man of to-day cannot be 
squeezed into the armor of his medizval an- 
cestor. 

It is not for me to distribute crowns of 
immortality, but I doubt if many will take 
up these volumes without being brought, 
finally, if not at first, to the persuasion of 
the editor—who evidently cherishes the cul- 
tus of his poet—that Belli is one of the cho- 
sen few who merit a niche in the temple of 
fame quite apart from the vulgar crowd of 
“great men.” Before his death he was the 
founder of a school, among whose names are 


| two at least, those of Ferretti and Fucini, 


they issue every day from the Roman mouth, | 


void of ornament, without any alteration, 
without evefi inversions of syntax or. the ab- 
breviations (troncamenti) of poetical license 
except those used by the Romanesque 
speaker himself. In short, to draw a rule 
from the fact and a grammar from usage— 
that is my aim.” 


And in fact the author has accomplished 
the difficult feat of making his people live, 
move freely, and speak naturally with- 
in the artificial framework of the sonnet. 


only less than that of the master. They 
worked on his lines, and certain of their 
sonnets might by the foreigner easily be 
mistaken for his; but, as says Signor Mo- 
randi, ‘“‘The work of Belli is an ocean, while 
those of his disciples are rivers, when they 
are not mere torrents or brooks.” The con- 


| viction of Morandi has not always been 


shared by all critics, and in his admirable 
preface he valiantly attacks and puts to rout 


| De Amicis, who offered to maintain that Fu- 


It has been said that nobody would ever 
think of expressing what the personages of | debted to Belli or to any one else for his 


cini was an original poet, and was not in- 
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standing in the world of letters. The fight 
is not ours, nor is the award of victory; it 
is enough for us to have found a poet whom 
we can heartily admire, and who opens for 
us the spectacle of, or, better, the intimate 
acquaintance with, an obsolete régime. 

S. K. 








HALLAYS’S BEAUMARCHAIS. 
PARIS, May 6, 1897. 


Beaumarchais was the subject of a very 
important work of M. de Loménie, who had 
at his disposition many original documents 
on the famous author of the “Barber of Se- 
ville’ and the “Marriage of Figaro.”” When 
the work of M. de Loménie appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Carlyle wrote to 

mile Montégut: ‘After all, Beaumarchais 
was a fine and valiant sort of a man, and, in 
his way, a brilliant specimen of the French 
genius.”’ Since the publication of ‘Beau- 
marchais et son Temps,’ documents have 
been found in the Austrian Archives, by M. 
Bettelheim, who has used them and com- 
posed a somewhat heavy and very severe 
biography of Beaumarchais. We have now 
before us another ‘Beaumarchais,’ by M. 
André Hallays, which has just been pub- 
lished, and which is well worth reading. 
M. Hallays finds M. de Loménie too indul- 
gent, M. Bettelheim too severe, and seeks 
the rare merit of perfect impartiality. He 
gives, on the whole, a portrait of Beaumar- 
chais which is very muck alive, and analyzes 
with no little care the extraordinary com- 
plexities of Beaumarchais’s character. 

Pierre-Augustin Caron was born in Paris 
on the 24th of January, 1732. His father was 
a watchmaker in the Rue Saint-Denis, a 
Protestant by birth, who had turned Catho- 
lic. Pierre-Augustin had nine brothers and 
sisters. He received the technical educa- 
tion proper to fit him to become his father’s 
successor, and became very expert in his 
art. But he was ambitious, and married for 
her money a widow who was ten years 
older than himself. She died, he quarrelled 
with her family about her inheritance, and 
from that time called himself Beaumarchais, 
the name of an estate which no geographer 
has yet discovered. He had appeared first at 
Versailles as a watchmaker, he reappeared 
there as a musician; he played on the harp, 
and owed to this talent his admission into 
the intimate circle of the daughters of 
Louis XV. Little did these severe ladies 
suspect that they were receiving the most 
profligate man, and one of the artisans, of 
a great future social revolution. Paris- 
Duverney had insinuated himself into the 
confidence of Mme. de Pompadour “in 
all that concerned war,’’ says Mme. du 
Hausset; and Duverney, the great finan- 
cier of the time, had made the acquaint- 
ance of Beaumarchais. He employed him 
in his financial enterprises. ° Beaumarchais 
made money rapidly, and immediately 
bought for himself a brevet of Secretary of 
the King. He was now a nobleman, and, 
when afterwards his nobility was put in 
question. by his enemies, he said that he 
could show the receipt. Paris-Duverney 
sent him to Spain on a secret mission, and 
there we see Beaumarchais developing him- 
self into the character of a living Figaro. 
His Spanish adventures are well known, and 
one of them furnished Goethe the subject 
of the drama of ‘‘Clavigo.” 

Beaumarchais was a little of everything: 
an adventurer,-a man of pleasure, a diplo- 





mat, a business man, a jobber; he was also 
a littérateur. His love of popularity marked 
him for the stage. His first essay was ‘‘Eu- 
géne,” represented in 1767, a drama—a 
child, he says, of his sensibility—which had 
but a limited success. His second drama, 
‘Les Deux Amis, ou le Négociant de Ly- 
on,” was also mediocre, and had no success. 
Paris-Duverney died in 1770. He had set- 
tled all his accounts with Beaumarchais, 
but his heir, the Count de la Blache, who 
detested Beaumarchais, began a law-suit 
against him; and this case led to the publi- 
cation of the famous Memoirs, which were 
read by all France, and which became the 
most dangerous weapon of public opinion 
against the Parlement Maupeou. In this 
dramatic struggle of a man of letters 
against the Parlement which a royal coup 
d'état had substituted for the old Parlement, 
Beaumarchais, though he suffered a con- 
demnation and was deprived of his civil 
rights for an attempt to corrupt a judge, 
was really triumphant. He ridiculed the 
new Parlement and its supporters. Vol- 
taire wrote to the Marquis of Florian: ‘I 
have read the fourth memoir of Beaumar- 
chais; nothing ever made a greater impres- 
sion on me.” 

Beaumarchais appealed against the judg- 
ment; he offered at the same time his ser- 
vices to the King, who accepted them, and 
this was the origin of his numerous and va- 
rious missions abroad—secret missions, na- 
turally, as Beaumarchais could have no di- 
plomatic character. London was, at the 
time, a great manufacturer of libels and 
pamphlets, as Holland had been under 
Louis XIV. Beaumarchais had to deal 
first with a French adventurer who 
was preparing a pamphlet against Mme. 
du Barry—‘Mémoires secrets d’une fille pu- 
blique.’ The edition was burned after hav- 
ing been paid for. Beaumarchais had to 
hunt up afterwards the author of a pamphlet 
directed against Marie Antoinette, and én- 
titled ‘Avis & la branche espagnole sur ses 
droits & la couronne de France, a défaut 
d’héritiers.’ The author of the pamphlet re- 
ceived 1,400 pounds sterling for burning his 
work, but’ Beaumarchais, hearing that he 
had taken a copy to Nuremberg, followed 
him to Germany, had a hand-to-hand fight 
with him in a forest, got possession of the 
copy, was attacked by two brigands, wound- 
ed, went to Vienna to obtain from Maria 
Theresa an order for the arrest of the pam- 
phleteer, and had a secret audience with 
her. This was Beaumarchais’s version. 
Kaunitz was not as imaginative as Beau- 
marchais; he had him arrested and kept 
him thirty days in prison; he even went so 
far as to deny the existence of the pam- 
phleteer whom Beaumarchais was supposed 
to be tracking in Germany, and to suppose 
that Beaumarchais was himself the author 
of the pamphlet which his mission was to 
destroy. The French Government, how- 
ever, thought it best to shield Beaumar- 
chais, who in consequence was sgt free. 

No sooner was he in Paris than he put on 
the stage ‘“‘The Barber of Seville.’ It had been 
composed in 1772, as a comic opera, then 
transformed into a comedy. The first repre- 
sentation was not a success, but a few 
changes were made, and the second repre- 
sentation was successful. Beaumarchais con- 
tinued at the same time his part in the 
secret diplomacy. He had to deal this time 
with the famous Chevalier @’Eon, formerly 
in the secret diplomatic service of Louis 





XV. D’Eon had kept all the correspondence 
of the Count de Broglie relative to a plan 
for invading England devised after the peace 
of 1763; D’Eon asked a high price for this 
correspondence; Beaumarchais entered into 
a transaction with him which imposed on 
@’Eon the obligation not to quarrel any more 
with the French Ambassador, M.de Guerchy, 
and to wear women’s clothes. Why did 
Beaumarchais and the French Government 
insist on this clause? It is one of the rid- 
dles of the history of the 18th century. 

Beaumarchais’s mind began to work, while 
he was in England, on the affairs of Ame- 
rica; he followed the debates in Par- 
liament, and understood the import of the 
situation. ‘‘All sensible people,” he wrote 
to the King, “‘are convinced that the English 
colonies are lost to the mother country, and 
this is also my opinion.’”” He wrote memoir 
after memoir on the question. Finally, as 
France and England were not at war, he 
was merely allowed to found a company 
under the name of Rodrique Hortalez & 
Co., which entered into relations with Silas 
Deane. He received a million from M. de 
Vergennes and a million from the Spanish 
Government, which was then in accord with 
France. On the 18th of March, 1778, France 
notified England of her recognition of the 
independence of the United States. The ope- 
rations of Beaumarchais thus became easier; 
the Fier Rodrigue, which had been detained 
in port at Bordeaux and had escaped, be- 
came a regular warship, and took part in a 
battle between the squadron of Admiral 
d’Estaing and some English ships. After 
the defeat of Comte de Grasse, Beaumarchais, 
full of enthusiasm for the cause of what 
he called the Bostonians, opened a national 
subscription for replacing the lost ships. 
M. Hallays does not give many details on 
the money transactions which took place be- 
tween Beaumarchais, Silas Deane, Barclay, 
Arthur Lee, Hamilton. These were of a 
complicated character, and the first settle- 
ment took place only in 1835, when the fam- 
ily of Beaumarchais received a sum of 800,- 
000 francs. 

While he was working for the independ- 
ence of the United States, Beaumarchais 
was conducting a hundred other affairs. 
Among them, we find him engaged in a 
campaign in favor of dramatic authors 
against the actors. The result was, after a 
long struggle, a more equitable division of 
profits between the authors and the actors. 
He makes himself, at the same epoch, the 
editor of Voltaire’s complete works; he buys 
his manuscripts, procures type in England, 
and establishes a printing-office in the old 
citadel of Kehl. It was impossible to edit 
the works of Voltaire in France, where they 
were interdicted. The Kehl edition, in se- 
venty volumes, has remained to this day 
the edition preferred by the bibliophiles, but 
I must add that this preference is in great part 
due to the illustrations, which are the work 
of Moreau le Jeune. The minister Maurepas 
favored this publication, because Beau- 
marchais told him that the great Catherine 
of Russia proposed to get out an edition of 
the complete works of Voltaire, and that it 
would be a shame to leave this honor to 
foreigners. After the death of Maurepas, 
Beaumarchais encduntered many difficulties 
in his enterprise, and as a speculation the 
affair was not a success; 15,000 copies had 
been printed, and only 2,000 were sold. 

Beaumarchais was living in a sort of 
whirlwind; his head was as full of business 
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as a terrier of rabbits. But the great event 
was the representation of the ‘“‘Folle Jour- 
née” (Marriage of Figaro). The piece had 
been accepted at the Comédie Francaise in 
1781; it was publicly played only in 1784; 
for three years Beaumarchais had to fight 
against the censorship. The manuscript had 
been taken to Versailles and read before 
Louis XVI. and Marie-Antoinette. The King 
merely said: ‘‘This is detestable; it shall 
never be played.’’ Beaumarchais was not 
discouraged by this veto; he knew how much 
forbidden fruit is desired, and he worked 
incessantly upon public opinion. The words 
of Figaro were repeated; fragments were 
read here and there; the comedy was played 
in private houses. The King gave in at the 
solicitation of many people, and the first 
representation of the ‘‘Folle Journée”’ took 
place on the 27th of April, 1784. From early 
morning the theatre was besieged. Bachau- 
mont writes that “the cordons bleus were 
mixed up in the crowd and elbowed by the 
Savoyards; the guard was dispersed, the 
iron grilles were broken by the pressure 
of the crowd.”” Great ladies took their meals 
in the actresses’ boxes so as to be the first 
to enter the theatre. The success was ex- 
traordinary. Beaumarchais was in a box, 
between two priests. 

The Archbishop of Paris thought it ne- 
cessary to condemn the new piece in his 
mandement for Lent. The pamphleteers at- 
tacked it on all sides; Beaumarchais wrote 
in answer his “Preface to the Marriage,” 
one of the most brilliant pages of his writ- 
ings. He was imprudent enough, in a let- 
ter to the Journal de Paris, to write, ‘“‘Af- 
ter having struggled successfully with lions 
and tigers to have my comedy played, do you 
think that I will, like a Dutch servant, hunt 
every morning the vile insect of the night?’”’ 
The vile insect was a certain Suard; but 
who were the lions and tigers? The Count 
de Provence charitably explained to Louis 
XVI. that Beaumarchais alluded to the 
King and to the Queen. ‘‘Without leaving 
the table where he was playing, the King 
wrote with a pencil, on a seven-of-spades, 
an order to arrest Beaumarchais, and to 
send him to Saint-Lazare, the prison where 
depraved young people were taken at that 
time.”’ M. Hallays is justly surprised at 
this harsh decision coming from a king who 
was naturally very weak, and had, perhaps, 
been stupefied by being compared to a lion. 


Correspondence. 


PROTECTION FOR AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: What with the tariffs on books and 
apparatus and chemicals and the like, we 
college professors thought we had grievances 
enough, but we find that we have another 
and a more serious one. The attention of 
my colleagues has been called to it, and we 
are up in arms. This is how it happened: 
Going into the city a few days ago on a 
suburban train, I was hidden pretty com- 
pletely behind a big morning paper and my 
wife’s sleeves, when my attention was 
caught by the frequent mention of “pro- 
fessors’’ and “‘university’”’ in an earnest con- 
versation between a couple of my neighbors. 
Nolens volens, I had to hear it, and I give 
it below as nearly as I am able to reproduce 





it. The part here given was preceded by a 
good deal about “Mugwumps,” and ‘“un- 
practical,’ ‘‘unbusinesslike,” ‘“high-mind- 
ed,’ “theoretical” affairs connected with 
‘tariff’ and “professors’’ and ‘“‘universi- 
ties.” The one who did most of the talk- 
ing said: 

“I’m pretty well acquainted with a good 
many of them. And I like them; in the 
main they are high-minded men, but in 
some things they are simply babies—no, 
idiots, that’s it, downright idiots—and ought 
to be looked after. Just take Prof. ——; 
why, there isn’t a more scholarly or a more 
unselfish man in the community. He’s a 
good Republican, too, and stands up for a 
businesslike tariff, and can cite authorities 
all the way back to Aristotle, and history 
back to Abraham, to show that high tariff 
is necessary to prosperity. But now look! 
He teaches and preaches protection for 
everybody and for everybody’s business ex- 
cept for himself and his own business. 

“What do I mean? Why, just this: there 
isn’t a steamer leaving New York that 
doesn’t take students abroad for an educa- 
tion, nor one coming in that doesn’t bring 
them back by the dozen with their A.M.’s 
and their Ph.D.’s, from every university in 
Europe. And of course every young man 
who goes to Europe for an education is rob- 


. bing the teaching force of this country and 


putting American money into the pockets 
of European teachers. Now, if our profes- 
sors were alive to their own interests and 
to the interests of their colleges, they would 
insist upon and get a law placing a pro- 
hibitory tariff on foreign educations. You 
needn’t laugh; educating is as much a busi- 
ness as is shoe-making! Suppose, for in- 
stance, that a young man coming into this 
country after taking his Ph.D. at a foreign 
university had to pay a tax of ten thousand 
dollars, and that a graduate of a gymnasium 
had to pay five thousand. We all know 
what the result would be: these fine young 
gentlemen would get their educations in this 
country, and the money they now spend at 
Oxford, Paris, Heidelberg, Gottingen, Mu- 
nich, and all the rest of them would be 
spent in American universities and kept at 
home, and this would also make it possible 
to employ more teachers and to pay better 
salaries. 

“Some of these professors say that many 
European institutions offer better advan- 
tages, and that it is better for the students 
to go there if they can afford it. Now, sir, 
sentiment is one thing and business is an- 
other; and this is a matter of business. We 
manufacturers look after our own interests, 
and our consumers may be expected to look 
after theirs. 

“The country as a whole is protected 
against whatever we ask to be protected 
against: foreign books, foreign paper, for- 
eign instruments, foreign chemicals, for- 
eign everything! Why, you can’t even im- 
port a foreign professor. And right in the 
face of all this, those who have the money 
can send over there and bring back all these 
things done up in one small package—the 
young Ph.D.—and get him in free of duty 
at that. I tell you, sir, it’s an outrage! 
And if these professors of ours had a few 
practical, common-sense, every-day Repub- 
licans among them instead of so many can- 
tankerous Mugwumps, this sort of thing 
wouldn’t last long. If there is anything 


plain in the whole. field of political expe- 
rience, this is one of the plain cases. 


But 





this idea of protecting themselves never 
seems to have occurred to any of the col- 
leges, and least of all to the little ones that 
are hard up for teachers, and hard up for 
students, and hard up even for a reason 
for existence.” J. C. BRANNER. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
CALIFORNIA, May 11, 1897. 





EDUCATION AND SOLDIERING. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: It has come to be a matter of com- 
mon belief that the efficiency of an army 
depends almost wholly upon the intelligence 
of its personnel. Several recent articles in 
foreign periodicals were evidently written 
to enforce anew this doctrine. It is re- 
markable that so little attention is given 
to the other side, or, at least, to another 
phase of the subject. One of the lessons of 
history is that other qualifications besides 
mere intelligence are necessary to make 
soldiers that win victories. These are alert- 
ness of mind, resourcefulness, psychical 
powers that enable the private to determine 
in any circumstances that may arise what 
he ought to do and how to do it. To these 
are to be added, as perhaps most important 
of all, confidence in his leaders and faith in 
the cause for which he is to fight. Both the 
presence and the absence of these last quali- 
fications were strikingly exhibited in the 
wars that were carried on during the era of 
the French Revolution. It will hardly be 
asserted that in book learning, or in the 
mere ability to read and write, the French 
were superior to their opponents, especially 
the Germans. But they had almost unlim- 
ited confidence in their leaders and a pro- 
found faith in their cause. The Germans of 
1813-15 were probably not appreciably more 
intelligent than those of 1800-10, but a new 
spirit had been infused into their soldiers 
that transformed them from lukewarm com- 
batants into heroes. 

No armies of modern times have been 
more uniformly successful than those of 
Russia; in none is the average intelligence 
of the common soldier lower. The desperate 
courage of the Turks at Plevna, to cite only 
a single instance, ought to make it plain 
that if you expect men to be brave, some- 
thing more is needed than to impart to them 
the information that is found in books. The 
melancholy political experiences of the con- 
temporaries of Socrates might have served 
as a lesson to all subsequent times that it 
is as vain to put your trust in intelligence 
alone as it is to put it in princes. Recent 
events seem to demonstrate that the Greeks 
of our day, in spite of the general diffusion 
of knowledge among them, are as prone to 
commit acts of political folly as were their 
predecessors of twenty-three hundred years 
ago, and that in point of personal bravery 
the crassly ignorant Turk will not suffer by 
comparison with the far better educated 
Greek. CHas. W. SUPER. 

ATHENS, O., May, 1897. 





JEFFERSON AND MARSHALL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Not the least interesting incident of 
the trial of Aaron Burr was the issuing by 
Chief Justice Marshall of a subpcena com- 
manding the attendance of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, then President of the United States—an 
order which Jefferson entirely disregarded, 
for reasons stated in his letters to the Uni- 
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ted States District Attorney, George Hay, of 


June 18 and June 20, 1807, both of which are 
easily accessible. His refusal produced a 
motion from Burr’s counsel that Jefferson 
was guilty of contempt of court. Later Jef- 
ferson wrote a letter, “‘public, and for the 
court, covering substantially all they ought 
to desire’ of his evidence, dated September 
7, 1807. The ending of the Burr trial by the 
’ failure of the grand jury to indict, seems to 
have ended also the endeavor to prove the 
President in contempt. But how grave the 
situation was considered by Jefferson, and 
how easily the smothered antagonism be- 
tween the two departments of our govern- 
ment might have become open warfare, is 
proved by the following draft of a letter of 
Jefferson, never before printed. It is un- 
dated, but presumably was first intended to 
accompany the President’s above-mentioned 
public letter, but was suppressed, and that of 
September 7, 1807, sent in its stead. 
PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


‘The enclosed letter is written in a spirit of con- 
ciliation & with the desire to avoid conflicts of Au- 
thority between the high branches of the govmt, 
which would discredit it equally at home & abroad. 
That Burr & his counsel should wish to [(struck 
out) “divert the public attention from him to this 
battle of giants was to be’) convert his Trial into 
a contest between the judiciary & Exve authorities 
was to be expected, but that the Ch. Justice should 
lerd himself to it, and take the first step to bring it 
on, was not expected. Nor can it be now believed 
that his prudence or good sense will permit him to 
press it. But should he contrary to expectation, 
proceed to issue any process which should involve 
any act of force to be committed on the persons of 


| 





the Exve or heads of depnts, I must desire you to | 


give me instant notice, & by expressif yeu find that 
can be quicker done than by post: and that more- 
over you will advise the Marshall on his conduct, as 


he will be critically placed between us. His safest | 


way will be to take no part in the exercise of any 
act of force ordered in thiscase. The powers given 


have means provided for giving to individuals the 


II. Relation, place, etc. 


Against, to the detriment of. “I don’t mind 
what the man said by me.’’ “I have done 
nothing by him to make him so angry.” 

At. “You stopped too long by your din- 
ner.” 

Beside. ‘Don’t call him by his name,” i. e¢., 
“by a wrong name,” “‘by a name other than 
his own.”’ 

Beyond, the farther side of. “‘I saw the dog 
by the barn.” “He lives by the mill.” 

Dementation. ‘“‘She’s so mad-angry she’s 
quite by herself.” 

Exceeding. ‘‘He’s a bad fellow by the com- 
mon,” i. ¢., “bad out of the common.” 

Except. ‘‘There’s nobody at home by me.” 





FRENCH UNIVERSITY COURSES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A committee of action, composed of 
members of the “Comité Franco-Améri- 
cain’? and of the “Union Francaise des 
Universités d’Amérique,” begs me to place 
before you the following communication: 

Students desiring to qualify for the doc- 
torat universitaire may enter upon studies 
leading to this new degree at the beginning 


| of the coming acedemic year, the second 


| “The tramp had nothing on by a shirt and | 
, trousers.’’ 


Prevention. “‘He was put by his dinner,” | 


i. e., “he was not allowed to have his din- 
ner.”’ 

Upon. “I must have something more than 
bread to work all day by.” 


key. 
Difference. ‘“‘The boy is so blind he doesn’t 
know day by night.” “His talk doesn’t dif- 


Resemblance. ‘“‘He has a face by a mon- | 


fer by an Essex man’s.” ‘Your watch is dif- | 


ferent by mine,” i. 
time.”’ 

Comparison. ‘““My head is big by yours.” 
“Your dress is tidy by mine.” 

To judge from. “‘There’s a bird in that 
bush, by the cat,’’ i.e.,“‘one may gather from 
the behaviour of the cat.” “By the way my 
old bones ache, and by the creaking of the 
door, there will be rain before long.” 


e., “it keeps different 


Relating to, concerning, about. ‘“‘We must | 


do something by the hodmandods in the 


ivy.”” “Tom hasn’t been here to-day that I. 
“Your allotment would do bet- | 


know by.” 
ter by you, if you took more pains with it.” 


“You’ve scratched me; but I don’t care by | 
it.” “I don’t mind what the man said by | 


me.”’ This last phrase, now heard only from 


old people, is obsolescent. For its ordinary | 


sense, see above, under “Against.” 


By, adv. 


Past and gone, over. “‘The shower is al- 
most by.” 


Monday in November. The programmes of 
the different universities of France will be 
ready for distribution at an early date. In- 
formation relative to schools, courses, mat- 
ters of economy, etc., may be obtained at 
any time by addressing me, either in per- 
son-or by letter. Henry Ertan. 

Secretary of the Committee of Action. 

Paris, 70 Rue d’ Assas, May 8, 1897. 


Notes. 

Macmillan Co. have in press a monograph 
on the ‘Battle of Harlem Heights,’ by Prof. 
H. P. Johnston, whose timeliness consists in 
the fact that the engagement took place in 
the immediate vicinity of Grant’s tomb and 
the sites of Columbia University and Bar- 
nard College; ‘Old Times in Middle Georgia,’ 
by R. Malcolm Johnston; and F. Marion 
Crawford’s new novel, ‘A Rose of Yester- 
day.’ 

Dodd, Mead & Co. will soon bring out the 
first volume of four of the ‘ Expssitor’s 


Greek Testament,’ embracing the synoptic 
Gospels (by the Rev. Prof. Alexander B. 


| Bruce) and the Gospel of St. John (by the 


On one side, aside. “Hang by your coat | 


there.” “Stand by, there!’ 
With “down,” ‘‘out,” “up.”’ ‘“‘The sheep are 


| down, out, up, by yonder.” 
to the Exve by the constn arc sufficient to protect | 
the other 6ranches from Judiciary usurpation of 
pre eminence, & every individual also from ju- | 
diciary vengeance, and the marshail may be as- | 
sured of it’s effective exercise to cover him. I | 
hope. however, that the discretion of the C. J. will | 
suffer this question to lie over fer the pregent, and | 
at the ensuing session of the legislature he may | 


benefit of the testimony of the Exve functionaries | 


in proper cases, without breaking up the govern- 
ment. Will not the associate judge assume to di- 
vide his court and procure a truce at least in so 
critical a conjuncture.” 





AN ILLUSTRATION OF DIALECT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Prof. Joseph Wright, the editor of 
the English Dialect Dictionary, now being 
published, having recently issued a circular 
asking for information about the non-stan- 
dard senses, current in the provinces, of the 
word by, I have looked them up for East 
Suffolk, where they have turned out to be 


very numerous. Such of them as I have ac- | different thing from what it is in the United 


tually heard are exemplified below, preceded 
by what may serve—in some cases, only 
roughly—-as definitions. 


By, prep. 
I. Of time. 


Beyond, past. “You have gone by your 
time,” 4. ¢., “You are late.” 

Of duration: in the space of, during. “1 
shan’t get through the job by this year.” 
“He stayed there by a whole month.” 

_ Of a@ fiwed point. “Be here by your time,” 
care “in time,” “at the time named for 


| 


| 





By, conj. 
By the time that. “The shed will be built 
by the week is out.” 
By, sb. 


Chance. ‘I happened with him on the by,” 
tautological for “I met him accidentally.” 


Rev. Prof. Marcus Dods); and in October, 
three books of the Polychrome Bible edited 
by Prof. Paul Haupt of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. They have nearly ready ‘The Land 


| of the Dollar,’ meaning the United States, 
| by G. W. Steevens of the London Morning 


Post. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son will extend their 


‘* Book-lovers’ Library” with ‘The Novels 


To persons who have heard English spok- | 
en only in America, but few of the forego- | 


ing expressions will seem other than very 


strange. By such as are conversant with our | 
| literature of oldish date, some of them will, 
however, be recognized as classical archa- | 
| isms; and no one who remembers the Bible 
| —gee, for instance, Acts, vii., 42; I. Cor., 


iv., 4; and Earodus, xxii., 26—will be unfa- 
miliar with the like of ‘‘He stayed there by 


a whole month,” “I don’t mind what the | 
man said by me,” and “The shed will be | 


built by the week is out.’’ Still, the phrases 
here collected will reveai, to the generality 
who read this letter, that dialect, in Eng- 
land, especially as regards the hinges of 
language, indeclinables, is an exceedingly 


States. Thousands of English ruralisms are | 


known to have survived through a long | 


course of centuries; a good number of them 
were, doubtless, brought across the ocean 
by British immigrants; and there must be, 
among the correspondents of the Nation, 
those who can ascertain how many of such 
as are constituted by uncustomary uses of 
by have lived on, in the more secluded re- 
gions of our country, down to the present 
time. ; F. H. 
MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, April 13, 1897. 


| 
| 





of Charles Dickens—A Bibliography and 
Sketch,’ by F. G. Kitton, with a portrait 
never before published. 

A critical edition of ‘Maldon and Brunnan- 
burh,’ by Prof. C. L. Crowd of Weatherford 
College, Texas, will be published next month 
by Ginn & Co. 

We read in the current Library Journal of 
a codperative Index to Portraits now in pro- 
cess of compilation under the editorship of 
Mr. Willium C. Lane, librarian of the Bos- 
ton Athenzum. A preliminary list of books 
to be indexed is given in. connection with 
the article, and expert collaboration is invit- 
ed by correspondence with Mr. Lane. There 
will be no attempt to weigh the value of the 
several portraits, but, when practicable, the 
names of artist and engraver will be noted, 
or the photographic origin. The scheme calls 
for a four-column page. 

The fifth volume of the beautiful ‘‘Out- 
ward Bound” edition of Rudyard Kip- 


ling’s writings has for leading title 
‘The Phantom ’Rickshaw,’ but em- 
braces seventeen other’ short stories, 


of which four are from ‘Many Inventions’; 
and the elder Kipling supplies three illus- 
trations modelled in relief. Another style of 
excellence characterizes ‘The Lily of the 
Valley’ in the Dent-Macmillan translation of 
Balzac, which has a trio of etchings for its 
illustrations. 
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A pleasant and welcome addition to the | able themes. If we mention the description 


already large and constantly increasing col- 
lection of Thackerayana has been made by 
Mr. Eyre Crowe, A. R. A., in his “Thacke- 


ray’s Haunts and Homes,’ Just published by | 


Messrs. Scribner. 


The twenty or so sketches | 


contained in the little volume of interiors | 


and exteriors in London, Paris, Boulogne, 
and Glengariff are charming and dainty as 
they are accurate, for they have each of 
them been worked out in situ. The letter- 
press is slight, and naturally subservient to 
the illustrations, but it is full of gossipy, 
interesting matter; and it contains some 
fresh contributions to our knowledge of the 
great novelist, in the shape of personal 
anecdotes about him, which, with these 


sketches, will surely one day be included in | 


the Life of Thackeray which is yet to be | 


written. 

What we do know, what we do not know, 
and what we ought to know about our books, 
is all very fully and clearly set forth by Mr. 
Arthur L. Humphreys in ‘The Private Li- 
brary,’ a small quarto volume produced with 
careful observance of all the canons that 
should govern the manufacture of a properly 
got-up book. Mr. Humphreys is, we believe, 
a partner in the ancient and historic pub- 
lishing and bookselling establishment of 
Hatchards in Piccadilly, London, and has, 
we know, had special qualifications for 
learnedly handling the subjects on which 
he discourses in this volume. He writes as 


one having authority and not as the scribes, | 


when he tells us what is a “good edition’ 
and what is a “‘fine copy”; he discusses book 
values, and gives instructions on the Care 
of Books, the Art of Reading, and the Use 
of Commonplace and Reference’Books. He 
speaks out of much knowledge and expe- 
rience on the subjects of cataloguing, classi- 
fication, and bookbinding; he is amusing on 
the subject of Book Hobbies, and is tho- 
roughly practical concerning the library 
from the architectural point of view, its 
decoration, its book-shelves, bookcases, and 
other appliances. In a word, his book is a 
storehouse of useful information for the 
book-lover. It is published in London by 
Strangeways & Sons. 

No collection in English rivals in its way 
the ‘Anomalies and Curiosities of Medicine,’ 
by Drs. George M. Gould and Walter L. 
Pyle (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders). Its 


of the development, under denied sensation, 
of that charming child who bids fair to ex- 
cel in physiologic interest even Laura Bridg- 
man, we do so for the sake of remarking the 
misspelling of her name, “Helen Kellar” 
(p. 435), instead of Keller. It might not 
be amiss in a future edition to cite some of 
the alleged experiments made to determine 
the natural or spontaneous speech of man, 
to adduce later evidence upon premeditated 
maternal impressions than that of the thir- 


tieth chapter of Genesis, to investigate the | 


involuntary discharge of fire-arms through 





automatic muscular contraction, and to il- | 


lustrate instantaneous cadaveric rigidity 
after death by gunshot. But these sugges- 
tions may seem like making a full cup 
overflow. 

Mr. Sydney George Fisher’s ‘Evolution of 
the Constitution of the United States’ (Lip- 
pincott), though marred, to some extent, by 
the same peculiarities of style and treat- 
ment which characterize his recent vol- 
umes on the history of Pennsylvania, is ne- 
vertheless a useful piece of work, and one 
for which many students will be grateful. 
Rejecting equally the ideas, still current 
in some quarters, that the Constitution was 
either an imitation of the Constitution of 
Great Britain or, in Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
phrase, ‘“‘the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man,”’ Mr. Fisher has set himself 
to trace its development in detail from the 
colonial charters, the early plans of union, 
and the first set of State constitutions. The 
line of inquiry is, of course, not new; the 


late Alexander Johnston began it in a nota- | 


ble article in the New Princeton Review for 
September, 1887, and Profs. James H. Ro- 
binson and William C. Morey have continued 
it in the ‘Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science’ for 1890 and 
1891. Mr. Fisher’s volume, while of a more 
popular character, supplements these earlier 
contributions, besides including in its scope 
a number of documents now, we believe, 
used for the first time in this connection. 
Not the least valuable feature is the print- 


| ing in extenso of many of the illustrative 


scope is wider if less elaborate in detail than | 


the monumental 
Saint-Hilaire. 
mous amount of intelligent research appears 


‘Anomalies’ of Geoffroy 


At first thought this enor- | 


wasted energy in the interest of curiosity | 


rather than of science. In fact, however, a 


very large part is a valuable contribution | 


to medical jurisprudence, furnishing, as the 


preface suggests, examples by which the ex- | 


pert witness may parallel his case or con- 
firm his opinion. Much of the remainder 
may be useful to show the practitioner of 
medicine who encounters an anomaly that 
there is little really new, however it may ex- 
ceed his previous experience. 
a modicum that is purely and simply curious 
and that may or may not, at some time, be 
important. There are 900 closely printed 
large octavo pages, with more than 300 
illustrations of various kinds, and a biblio- 
graphy that supplies the authority for every 
case. The index is copious and accurate, 
thus making the mass of matter available 
for reference. The range is almost unlimit- 
ed,. but it is impracticable to attempt quo- 
tation or to discuss even one of the innumer- 


And there is | 


- 


extracts. A final chapter is devoted to de- 


molishing once more Mr. Douglas Campbell | 


and his theories. By a curious misprint, the 
name of the author of ‘Social Evolution’ is 
twice, on page 22 and in the index, given as 
“Kid.” 

Perrin & Cie. publish ‘Les Nuits, les En- 
nuis et les Ames de nos plus notoires Con- 
temporains,’ by Ernest La Jeunesse, a vol- 
ume of criticism of a peculiar churacter, and 
especially of a sort of audacious imperti- 
nence which must commend itself to the 





His book is readable and often instructive. 
The same cannot truthfully be said of 
Lucien Muhlfeld’s ‘Le Monde od l’on im- 
prime’ (Paris: Perrin & Cie.), which is a 
collection of very sketchy articles devoted 
chiefly to the laudation of the “Jeunes” and 
to the reviling of their non-admirers. All 
the poetasters and would-be mighty prose 
writers whom the public, cultured and un- 
cultured, refuses to admit to the rank of 
the immortals, are highly praised by this 
critic in a style so labored and so dull that 
no fear need be entertained of his modifying 
opinion, whether well or ill-founded. 

‘L’Orme du Mail,’ by Anatole France 
(Paris: Calmann Lévy), is not sent out as a 
novel, but as a story of the time. For this 
reason, probably, it has a beginning but 
no end, at least none that can be readily per- 
ceived. There is a rivalry between a couple 
of priests which occupies a large share of 
the book, and which is left unsettled, per- 
haps because the author thought the reader 
would not feel sufficiently interested in his 
characters. The cardinal archbishop, Lan- 
taigne the priest, Bergeret the professor, 
who talks very sensibly on the democratic 
Republic, the prefect, Worms-Clavelin, are 
evidently careful studies based on observa- 
tion of men and manners in a provincial 
town. 

‘Le Trésor d’Arlatan,’ by Alphonse Daudet 
(Paris: Charpenter & Fasquelle; New York: 
Dyrsen & Pfeiffer), is a sketch of that south- 
ern district of France, the Camargue, so dear 
to the author’s heart. The story is slight 
enough, but Daudet’s qualities are still evi- 
dent in this little volume, which has been 
richly illustrated by Laurent-Desrousseaux. 

The Brooklyn Elevated Railway forms the 
subject of an interesting paper, by 0. F. 
Nichols, in the latest volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the London Institution of Civil 
Engineers. In the same volume is an im- 
portant memoir on “The Bacterial Puri- 
fication of Water,’ by Dr. Frankland, who 
treats the subject from an engineer’s stand- 
point, and claims that English engineers had 
made advances in this direction “long be- 
fore the study of bacteriology had com- 
menced.”” He admits, however, that the 
exact scientific tests introduced within recent 
years enable them to proceed with con- 
fidence, and to secure great uniformity in 
methods and results. There are also papers 
on the “Tower Bridge, its Superstructure 
and Machinery,” illustrated by carefully exe- 
cuted plates, and an entertaining ‘‘Note on 


| the Chinese Wheelbarrow.” 


Parisian reader, though it is doubtful if it | 
will be as readily appreciated by the ave- | 


rage American lover of French literature. 
M. La Jeunesse has not an exalted idea of 
many of the authors who excite, for a time, 
the passionate admiration of the frivolous 
and the seeker after novelty in art of all 
degrees of extravagance and oddity. His 
judgments are not rendered in dogmatic 
fashion, @ Ja Brunetiére, or in so heavy a 
style as those of Lucien Muhlfeld, whose 
work is disappointing and wearisome, but in 
a way calculated to pique curiosity and to 
rouse interest. On the whole, he says many 
a true word in jest, and carries conviction 


| where Muhifeld simply bores. He excels in 
| taking off the peculiarities of authors, as 


| 





| 


Petermann’s Mitteilungen for March opens 
with a geographical and statistical account, 
by Prof. H. Schuchardt, of the people of the 
Southwestern Caucasus who speak the Kart- 
velian languages. These he divides, accord- 
ing to the accompanying map, somewhat 
differently from other writers, into the 
Swanians, Mingrelians, Lazes, and Geor- 
gians, these last being further subdivided 
into Western with two, and Eastern with 
six, additional dialects. This is follow- 
ed by a description of an exploration for 
natural-history purposes, by officials of the 
Museum in Pard, of the little known coast 
region between the Amazon and French 
Guiana. The number for April, besides a 
continuation of the first-mentioned article, 
contains an account of the people inhabit- 
ing the southern, or German, shore of the 
Victoria Nyanza, with a map. The re- 
cently published volumes, 17, 18, and 19, 


witness his Heredian sonnets, for instance. ' giving the history, the botanical, zodlogical, 
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and geological results of the Danish expe- 
dition to East Greenland in 1891-92, are no- 
ticed at great length, and there is an in- 
teresting list of the geographical lectures to 
be delivered at the German universities 
during the present summer term. 

The Geographical Society of Philadelphia 
publishes a view of the arctic regions, edited 
by Prof. Angelo Heilprin, mainly to show 
the recent explorations of Peary, Nansen, 
and F. Jackson. But besides the drift of 
the Fram and Nansen’s desperate itinerary 
after he left the vessel, and details of the 
discoveries and progress of the two other 
explorers, we have the achievements of the 
older pathfinders mapped, and such solid 
coast outlines as our present knowledge per- 
mits. The toil that went towards furnish- 
ing the materials for this map will never be 
fully appreciated till the coming air-ship 
solves with ease the problem of the poles. 

The Johns Hopkins University has been 
the means of bringing to America this spring 
not only an eminent representative of 
French letters, but also one of the leading 
scientific men of England, Sir Archibald 
Geikie. The lectures of both were given 
upon memorial foundations, Geikie’s being 
provided for by the widow of the late Prof. 
George Huntington Williams, in commemo- 
ration of her husband, who died in 1894. 
Sir Archibald Geikie’s lectures upon ‘The 
Founders of Geology’ attracted to Balti- 
more a considerable body of prominent 
geologists from various parts of the country, 
and were devoted largely to clearing up the 
relation of early geological work to the sub- 
sequent development of the science—a sub- 
ject which has received inadequate atten- 
tion hitherto. The lectures will be publish- 
ed in book form. At the conclusion of the 
course, the geologists who had been in at- 
tendance, to the number of sixty, made an 
excursion occupying four days, to examine 
the geological formations of Maryland. 

In conferring, recently, upon Fraulein Ga- 
briele von Possanner the first doctor’s. de- 
gree ever given by the University of Vienna 
to a woman, the rector congratulated the 
candidate in highly complimentary terms, 
greeting her as a “mighty protagonist for 
woman’s rights,’’ who, “‘by her great energy 
and intelligence, has victoriously overcome 
the manifold obstacles in her way.’"’ More- 
over, he showed himself to be thoroughly in 
sympathy with the higher education of 
women when he said: “Since empresses 
and queens have won immortal fame in his- 
tory as wise and energetic rulers, why 
should women be deemed incapable of dis- 
playing a beneficent activity in the higher 
professions? It is to be hoped that 
the near future will not only, as at present, 
do homage to woman, but also be just to 
her.”” The lady, who took the degree of 
M.D., expressed her thanks to the faculty in 
Latin. 

The celebration of the third centenary of 
the death of Tasso has fruited in the founda- 
tion of a Tasso library and museum in S. 
Onofrio, Rome, under Government auspices. 
It has for its nucleus the collections made 
during many years by Tasso’s biographer, 
Prof. Angelo Solerti, to which the Govern- 
ment has added duplicates from its public 
libraries. The library was dedicatea on 
April 25, the anniversary of Tasso’s death, 
and will be open to students on Tuesdays 
and Fridays ‘‘dalle 12 alle 15,” as we read in 
the Bolletino of the National Central Library 
of Florence for April 30. The same num- 





ber announces that the Government has 
nearly overcome the obstacles to obtaining 
the Leopardi MSS., now in possession of the 
heirs of Antonio Ranieri, but bequeathed by 
him, with a mask of the poet, to the Na- 
tional Library of Naples. As next year will 
be the centenary of Leopardi’s birth, the 
Government has been urged by Senators 
Mariotti and Carducci to publish these manu- 
scripts, and it seems likely that the work 
will be undertaken. Perhaps a Leopardi 
library and museum may result. 


—Literally and metaphorically “in the 
air’ is the coming flying-machine, which 
will put a new face on human affairs, and 
cause a more profound readjustment of in- 
ternational relations than any discovery of 
the present century. The science of the 
earth, too, will advance with a bound that 
will make Stanley in his equatorial forest 
or Nansen in his Fram an anachronism in 
any but a moral sense. The art of war will 
be revolutionized, the premium on peace 
enormously increased. Dingley and the 
smuggler will contend for all dutiable pro- 
perty that can take to itself wings and pass 
over instead of through the custom-house. 
A new species of piracy may be added to 
that by land and sea. The nineteenth cen- 
tury may not see the realization of all this, 
but it has witnessed the laying of the foun- 
dations by two Americans—by Mr. Maxim, 
whose demonstration has been of one kind, 
and by Prof. S. P. Langley, whose demon- 
stration has been of another, and is now 
first popularly set forth in McClure’s Maga- 
zine for June. Prof. Langley has, after years 
of labor, constructed a machine which he 
calls an aérodrome, pending its abbreviation 
in common parlance to ‘‘drome,’’ and which 
a year ago, on the Potomac, proved its ca- 
pacity to lift itself and its steam-making 
machinery, fly steadily upwards and onwards 
for more than half a mile in a minute and 
a half, and then gently settle into the water 
without shock. Prof. Langley tells the story 
of his achievement modestly, citing for his 
principal eyewitness Mr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, in a communication to the Institute 
of France. The inventor gives the public 
to understand that larger maghines on the 
same or a similar model, and carrying hu- 
man occupants, are now within tue range 
of possibility, and only await the money and 
the man. . 


—Mountain-lovers and mountain-climbers 
will alike be interested in the plans of the 
proposed Jungfrau Railway, for which the 
Federal Government of Switzerland has late- 
ly granted a concession, and an account of 
which appears in a recent number of the 
Atheneum. According to the prospectus, just 
issued, the extreme height to be attained by 
the road is 13,430 feet, from which point the 
summit, 230 feet beyond, will be reached by 
a spiral staircase and an elevator. Nearly 
the entire course of the line will be above 
the snow level. Starting from the summit 
terminus of the Wengern Alp Railway, there 
will be seven stations, in the form of exca- 
vated but partly open galleries. The maxi- 
mum gradient will be one to four, and elec- 
tricity will be the motive power, the Liit- 
schinen torrents being harnessed for that 
service. The total length of the line will be 
about twelve kilometres, and the estimated 
cost £400,000. On the basis of 40 francs for 
a return ticket, the promoters hope to carry 
to the summit 10,000 passengers yearly; and 
they seem to have been able to satisfy the 





Government, as they were required to do, 
that no danger to health is likely to result 
“from the sudden transport of numbers of 
promiscuous persons to a high altitude.” A 
grant of £4,000 for an observatory, with an 
annual allowance of £240 towards its sup- 
port, are also promised, but the practical 
scientific value of the station, as the writer 
in the Athenwum points out, will depend 
largely upon the possibility of keeping the 
railway open throughout the year. The un- 
dertaking has the endorsement of the Swiss 
Alpine Club, who certify, through a commit- 
tee, not only that the rarity of the air will 
do no harm to tourists, but also that “‘on re- 
turning from those ice-bound peaks we al- 
ways feel as fresh and more fit for work 
than when we started.”’ 


—A writer in the Fortnightly Review for 
April on the woman movement in France 
makes it out to be not so much a struggle 
for political privileges as an effort to 
create an atmosphere favorable to the in- 
tellectual development of the sex. There are 
very definite grievances from which French 
women suffer, and for which they claim re- 


‘dress, but they have aimed rather at pro- 


moting a feeling of the injustice of the situa- 
tion of women before the law, which will, 
they hope, in time lead of itself to changes 
in legal conditions. Meanwhile, their at- 
titude is one of protest against the concep- 
tion of the French woman which the French 
novelist seems bent upon perpetuating—the 
woman who is ‘compounded variously of 
sensuality and jealousy, vain, fickle, fri- 
volous, with a fatal gift for intrigue,’’ whose 
chief virtue is her taste in dress. An impor- 
tant and prominent part in the mouvement 


_féministe is played by the women of the 


Slav races. For the last fifty years, Paris 
has been the Mecca of many Russians, Poles, 
Bulgarians—some Nihilists, some political 
refugees, but others inspired solely by an 
eager longing for opportunities for study. 
These women students form a numerous 
colony in Paris, and many of them become 
permanent residents of the city. Mme. 
Marya Chéliga, for example, has lived so 
long in Paris that she might well pass for a 
Frenchwoman. As a journalist and novelist 
in both her own and her adopted language, 
she has been an efficient writer in the cause 
of her sex, but it was not until last year, 
when her play, ‘“‘L’Orniére,”” was acted at 
the Théatre Libre, that she attained a no- 
table .success. This painful and outspoken 
drama is simply a plea for greater morality 
in marriage. Curiously enough, the very 
last letter on matters of public interest 
written by the late Alexandre Dumas fils 
was addressed to Mme. Chéliga, and reit- 
erated once again his belief in the social 
and political equality of the sexes. We can- 
not here enumerate all the potent influences 
at work which are quite certain to produce a 
marked transformation in the status of wo- 
men in France in the immediate future. 
But, as often happens when great social 
changes are ripe for realization, there are 
two seemingly insignificant causes which 
may quite possibly prove even more effective 
in hastening that event than considerations 
of a more serious kind; these are the fash- 
ionable Anglomania and the passion for 
the bicyclette. 


—‘We cannot expect for Thackeray,’’ 
wrote Mr. Lang some years ago, “‘we cannot 
even desire for him, a popularity like that 
of Dickens. Thackeray wrote, like 
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the mass of authors, for the literary class— 
for all who have the sense of style, the de- 
light in the best language. He can- 
not reach so many ears and hearts as Dick- 
ens. . Mais c'est mon homme.” Ut- 
terances like these have caused Mr. Lang to 
be regarded as a heretic by the genuine 
Dickensites, of Mr. Saintsbury’s type, still 
extant. It was useless for him to protest a 
whole-hearted admiration for the “native 
naked genius’”’ of Dickens, or that he would 
not willingly sit through dinner with a lady 
who “could not read’”’ the ‘Pickwick Papers.’ 
We and the Dickensites are of opinion still 
that when Mr. Lang and the lady meet they 
smile upon one another like a couple of 
augurs. However, Mr. Lang now turns up 
as editor of the new “Gadshill Edition” of 
Dickens, of which ‘The Pickwick Papers’ 
and ‘Oliver Twist’. have already appeared 
(Scribners). Mr. Lang has an unusually 
wide range of sympathies—unhappily wide 
for one who should aim at achieving some- 
thing more permanent than the triumphs of 
= the journalist. He is, like Mr. Mallock’s 
hero, in the stage when his friends still say 
of him that he might do anything if he 
chose; meanwhile he cheerfully persists in 
offering them footnotes to go on with. It is 
some comfort that the time saved from neg- 
lecting his masterpiece has not been devoted 
to the annotation of Dickens; Mr. Lang can 
-Z0 on editing the remaining twenty-nine 
volumes without abating his interest in golf, 
ghosts, the Jacobites, and the retail literary 
business. 





—The Introduction, of eight pages, to the 
‘Pickwick Papers,’ which is pleasantly writ- 
ten, is, in part, a repetition of Dickens’s 
preface. We note a slight discrepancy—Mr. 
Lang’s statement on p. vi. as to the date of 
Seymour’s death does not agree with that of 
Dickens on p. xv. It is characteristically 
freakish in Mr. Lang to make even a passing 
comparison of Mr. Pickwick and the late 
Master of Balliol (p. vii). But, on turning 
to the notes, most of us will feel that the 
single drawback to an otherwise perfect edi- 
tion is the ‘“‘spoor of Andrew Lang.” A hu- 
morous commentary on Pickwick is an im- 
pertinence, a serious commentary is a bore. 
We hardly know whether we like Mr. Lang’s 
taste less when he “jokes wi’ deeficulty’’ 
about the Fat Boy apropos of epigraphy, or 
when he gives us a dull historical note on 
the Marquis of Granby. Mr. Lang reminds 
one of Miss Repplier’s commentator whe 
“runs with an ambulance when you have cut 
your finger, but on a genuine battlefield 
leaves you to die.’”’ You desire, for exam- 
ple, a closer acquaintance with the word 
“Fanteegs,’’ and are told that ‘‘any explana- 
tion or etymology of this obscure word must 
be conjectural’; but, if we are to. have 
parallel passages at all—e. g., on “Tip Cat,”’ 
Mr. Lang informs us that Bunyan played the 
game—Mr. Lang might here have compared 
Mark Twain’s precisely similar use of the 
word “‘Fantogs.”” Not that we want this sort 
of thing. How much rather than Mr. Lane’s 
notes would we have had a reprint of Cal- 
verley’s examination-paper bound with our 
Pickwicx to test our knowledge of the work, 
with the question, ‘““Who little thinks that 
in which pocket, of what garment, in where, 
he has left what, entreating him to return to 
whom, with how many what, and all how 
big?’”” We dey both Mr. Lang and the in- 
genious scholars who huve lately traced the 
first Wellerism in literature to pass Calver- 








ley’s examination. There is little room for 
comment on the editing of ‘Oliver Twist,’ 
for which Mr. Lang, with an air of doing his 
job, has written only three notes, that need 
spoil nobody’s pleasure in that not very 
pleasing work. The illustrations are one of 
the best features of the Gadshill Edition, be- 
ing wonderfully clear reproductions of the 
original drawings of Seymour, Hablot K. 
Browne, and Cruikshank, which are insepa- 
rably associated in our minds with the cha- | 
racters of Dickens. On p. 479 of vol. il. of 
the ‘Pickwick Papers’ insert ‘chapter 
xxxiv.”’ before the word “‘Tip-Cheese.”’ 


—Mr. Thwaites makes the important an- 
nouncement, in his preface to volume vi. of 
the ‘Jesuit Relations,’ that Mr. V. H. Palt- 
sits of the Lenox Library has undertaken to 
revise the bibliographical notes of the se- 
ries, beginning with the volume in ques- 
tion. Evidently no trouble is being spared 
to strengthen an already competent staff. 
Le Jeune has this volume, as he had the 
last, to himself, and continues to hold his 
reader’s attention without diminution of 
interest. His minute description of the Mon- 
tagnais in the Relation of 1634 is a standard 
ethnological authority. He had just passed 
the winter with them in their wanderings 
among the Laurentian hills and cedar 
swamps, had watched them with the care- 
ful eye of the man who keeps a diary, and 
was in a position to tell the truth about 
them. The student of evidence will observe 
a curious contrast between this bona-fide 
account of the Indians and the questionable 
story of the Huguenot, Jules Michel, which 
Le Jeune retails, doubtless with sincerity, 
for purposes of edification. ‘“‘Ce miserable 
ayant vomy contre Dieu et contre notre 
sainct Pere Ignace mille blasphemes,”’ and 
having threatened that he would slap one 
of the Jesuit fathers before the next evening, 
was suddenly, before the time expired, de- 
prived of all consciousness and died like a 
beast. Le Jeune had the facts from a man 
“tres-digne de foy’” (recalling the vir 
quidam probus of Scheuchzer’s dragor nar- 
ratives), and, while modestly declining to 
claim it for a miracle, hints clearly enough 
that it is one. The moral is, ‘‘qu’il ne fait 
pas bon blasphemer contre Dieu ny contre 
les saincts, ny se bander contre son Roy 
trahissant sa patrie.’”’ Five years after the 
fall of La Rochelle, religious animosities 
flamed bright in the puny settlements of 
New France. Quite the most striking of Le 
Jeune’s personal sketches is that of the 
Mentagnais sorcerer. It wili be remember- 
ed that Parkman devotes a chapter of twen- 
ty pages to an abridgment of this 1634 Re- 
lation. 
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Black Diamonds. By Maurus Jokai. Trans- 
lated by Frances A. Gerard. Harper & 
Bros. 

March Hares. 
pleton & Co. 

The Promised Land. From the Danish of 
Henrik Pontoppidan. Translated by Mrs. 
Edgar Lucas. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

Mrs. Cliff's Yacht.. By Frank R.-Stockton. 
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The Old Infant, and Similar Stories. 
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Out of the Woods: A Romance of Camp Life. 
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- ‘March Hares,’ a sentimental farce. 





King Noanett. By F. J. Stimson (J. S. of 


Dale). Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
The Intriguers. By John D. Barry. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


In the First Person. By Maria Louise Pool. 
Harper & Bros. 
A Rebcllious Heroine. By John Kendrick 


Bangs. Harper & Bros. 
One of the Visconti. By Eva Wilder Brod- 
head. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Bound in Shallows. By Eva Wilder Brod- 
head. Harper & Bros. 


The Rogue’s March. By E. W. Hornung. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


If answer is to be granted to the Dean of 
Rochester’s cry, at the recent Church Con- 
gress in England, for deliverance from the 
‘impossible novel,” what a clearing out of 
the modern bookshelf will take place! And 
if there is to be an order in the going, we 
feel confident that the Dean will connive at 
the earliest departure of the impossible novel 
which comes from the Continent, where, to 
all its other disabilities, is added the length 
that should be a penal offence. As to the 
actual impossibility of ‘Black Diamonds,’ the 
mere reviewer makes no rash statement; for 
that, the services would be needed of an ex- 
pert in mining, in chemistry, in stock-job- 
bing, in political intrigue, in the use of 
sword and foil, as well as in all the social 
possibilities of Hungary and Austria. Else 
how shall it be decided whether it was possi- 
ble or only improbable that Ivan Behrend 
should manage with perfect mastery his 
coal mine and his miners; should, in his 
brief visits to the great world, ride, shoot, 
and fence better than the best; should dis- 
cover a fluid with which he extinguishes fire 
in his mines, should see his stock-jobbing 
enemies laid low, should scorn a haughty 
lady and love a mine-worker? As to the 
possibility of the heroine, she, for her part, 
had been engaged to a man-eater, and had 
run away from him to live in Vienna a life 
of gilded luxury and dove-like innocence, as 
the wife in name of one man, the recipient 
of pleasures and palaces from others, but 
still a spotless soul, returning to her mines 
and her mine-owner in the end. If these 
be too probable, then there are weird scenes 
in vaults among the tombs, of revelries sup- 
posed to be ghostly, but discovered to be an 
inflamed case of high life below stairs. Fur- 
thermore, schemes political, ecclesiastical, 
and dramatic multiply the pages in swelling 
numbers. There is interest of an intermit- 
tent sort in the book, and power in the pic- 
tures of the miner’s life with its horrid 
dangers; but only an overwhelming interest 
could excuse the being of such an involved 
and unlikely story. The translation, which 
is good, must be conscientiously the transla- 
tor’s own, since she has taken pains in a 
foot-note to say, in exception, that ‘‘these 
lines have been kindly translated from the 
original by Miss Troutbeek”’: 

“Say, when I smoothed thy hair, 
Showed I not tender care? 
Say, when I dressed my child, 
Was : not fond and mild?”’ 

Mr. Harold Frederic stirred the public not 
long ago with his tragical comedy of Theron 
Ware. Now he offers a new sensation in 
Per- 
haps what is most surprising in his works 
is their variety. Thus far no one of his 
books in the least resembles another, except 
in neatness of execution and marked ab- 
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sence of the subjective note. It is a far cry 
from his early Mohawk Valley stories of 
small-town society to the intimate air of 
London. In all there is self-restraint in 
style and a bright-eyed inquisitiveness into 
detail which no small point escapes. This 
alertness exists, too, in relation to his 
themes. They have not been chosen go much 
as hunted out. A lynx and a ferret have gone 
into partnership to find them. With a bad 
style’ they would excite derision. With Mr. 
Frederic’s manner of writing they claim at- 
tention and a share of admiration. In the 
present story each person is an original. 
True, the long-winded Kentuckian and his 
snappish daughter creak a little in their 
movement, and the leading lady is bewilder- 
ing in her contrasts. She knows her Bri- 
tish Museum and her man so well and her 
manners and customs so ill. With the hero 
and his friend, the canny Scotch laird, the 
moments fly merrily. They show the au- 
thor’s humor at its height and in a new vein. 
To be distinctive, unfortunately, is not al- 
ways to be distinguished, and the lack of the 
distinguished is the rock ahead for Mr. Fre- 
deric. In his early war stories and his vil- 
lage scenes this fault did not appear. It is 
to be hoped that, as the fibre of his weaving 
lengthens it will not also coarsen. 

In the formerly translated ‘Emanuel, or 
Children of the Soil,’ the Danish writer 
Pontoppidan gave a glimpse of the awakening 
of the Danish peasantry in what was known 
as the People’s Movement to secure religious 
and political privileges. Of this move- 
ment the high school was a marked feature. 
Its peasant pupils went out into their nar- 
row world again with high hopes that their 
class would become a power in the land. 
Emanuel the aristocrat married one of these 
peasant graduates, and they stood at the end 
of the novel with their faces set towards the 
regeneration of society. In ‘The Promised 
Land’ the outcome of the experiment is 
shown. For seven years all has gone well. 
Emanuel has preached and ploughed and is 
known as ‘“‘The Modern Apostle.” But blood 
will tell, and Emanuel’s aristocratic pulses 
are not proof against the strains of Chopin’s 
funeral march suddenly sounding from the 
dizzy maze of Copenhagen. The peasant 
wife feels the change in him, and plans a 
sacrifice which shall, as she thinks, solve the 
difficulty. Evidently the author does not 
consider intermarriage of the classes a re- 
medy for peasant benightedness, unless, in- 
deed, a third volume is in store showing the 
fruits of Hansine’s self-denial. The civiliza- 
tion of the society we meet is none too ci- 
vilized, and the peasant scenes are as crude 
and ugly as they are dull. Yet a watcher of 
the Danish skies may find in these novels of 
the period a planet swimming into his ken 
worthy of attention. 

When Mr. Stockton, at the conclusion of 
Capt. Horn’s adventures, left him and his 
shipmates in possession of hundreds of mil- 
lions in gold coin, of course we all wonder- 
ed how they would spend it. ‘Mrs. Cliff’s 
Yacht’ tells how part of it went, and de- 
scribes that good lady’s struggles to cope 
with the rising tide of her income, of which 
the hourly inflow was ever present to her 
New England conscience and her New Eng- 
land thrift as a vision of unearned and un- 
deserved increment. Mr. Stockton’s naively 
demure treatment of detail is as taking. as 
ever. But it is a mode of writing which, 
highty effective when it js used to describe 
incidents jn themselves bumorous, comes 





dangerously near inanity when invention 
flags. So far are we from sympathizing 
with the reader who said that castaways 
never would have kept themselves afloat 
with brooms as Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine did, that, on the contrary, it is to our 
thinking, such supreme moments which best 
justify the manner of Mr. Stockton. But 
when he is describing a morning call or a 
village dressmaker’s parlors, a feeling of 
desolate flatness sets in which surprises 
more than his most surprising climaxes. In 
this volume there is enough to have made 
a capital story even had he kindly eliminat- 
ed all that 4s dull. In a future edition we 
should hope to see a deal of the village life 
omitted. The Buskirks, for instance, are 
superfluous, and the tea-drinkings and din- 
ners add nothing to the pleasure we take in 
Mrs. Cliff’s difficulties. With the embark- 
ing of her yacht our spirits revive, and 
again we read by a light that never was on 
any land or sea but Stockton’s. A hundred 
and sixty millions of dollars in pure gold 
are left at the bottom of the ocean, but this 
trifling loss does not impoverish our friends, 
and affords a hope that the treasure will be 
fished out by some capable New England 
woman in a future volume. 

Of the porcelain-like refinement of the 
author’s thought and style there is no 
abatement. Nothing could bring home this 
trait more effectively than contrast with 
writing less aerial. For its crystal clarity 
one feels a reflex gratitude on turning, for 
example, to the ‘Stories of Will Carleton,’ 
by whose ingenious contrivance one refuses 
to be comforted for a certain murkiness of 
form and substance; too often the one is 
self-conscious, the other tawdry. Yet there 
is humor in many of the situations, with a 
touch or so of genuine pathos, and, as 
hinted before, a vein of invention which 
comes near to originality. 

The greenwood tree has so potent and 
sane a charm that any book written under 
it will be prone to make criticism turn its 
merry note unto the sweet bird’s throat. 
‘Out of the Woods’ is a story which cannot 
be lifted out of the commonplace even by 
strikes in the iron mines and lost identity 
turning up with a miniature? yet its Michi- 
gan woods,its hunting, fishing,and canoeing, 
give it a piney scent which may well com- 
mend it to lovers of the lovable. 

Mr. Stimson’s story of old Virginia and 
the Massachusetts Bay is of the school of 
Hope on, Weyman ever; full of adventure, 
mystery, soldiering, cracked pates, and pre- 
terfaithful hearts. The most wonderful 
heroes survive the most wonderful risks, and 
live for years worshipping the memory of 
thrice-seen dames, with more or less reward 
in the end. Mr. Stimson has taken infinite 
pains in the elaboration of his historic 
framework, and there is much to interest 
the American in the story of the colonies 
as seen by two gentlemen prisoners sent by 
Cromwell’s orders to the New World. A De- 
vonshire youth tells the tale, while the real 
hero is the brave and merry Miles Courte- 
nay. His delightful “Irishry,’’ as his friend 
puts it, keeps one recurring to the dédica- 
tion, wherein we read that the book had 
been often. planned by the author with John 
Boyle O’Reilly, and now has been executed 
alone. The early laws of Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts have been ransacked, with many 
curious results. Strange chronicles of the 
seamy side of colonial life, of the Indian 
wars, and of the beginnings of the Connecti- 








cut Valley towns are ably and graphically 
worked into the narrative. The love part 
of the story is rather overstrained, but, by 
keeping the fair lady an occult mystery for 
most of the book, the difficult questions aris- 
ing from her difficult personality are par- 
tially begged. The language, fast becom- 
ing a dialect, is that which nowadays does 
duty for the medieval. Half the sentences 
are ushered in by ‘“and’’; there are thick 
sprinklings of such words as ‘“‘quotha” and 
“soothlier”’; and animmoderate useof ‘“‘mar- 
vellous” as an adverb. But it has been a 
hard task to keep a wild Irishman strictly 
antique in his language, and it is not sur- 
prising to find him ‘“‘muchly tickled,” and 
addressing his friend as ‘‘my blooming 
cordwainer.” 

“La! Polly! Miss danced with a lord!’’ 
says Evelina’s cousin. What would she have 
said to the light and airy treatment of the 
British aristocracy by Mr. Barry? With 
what motiveless persistency the gentry pur- 
sue an unoffending Oswego girl! How gently 
they welcome her into their smiling jaws! 
Yet she is apparently a very little fish. No 
mention is made of her having unwieldy 
wealth, and her mother is objectionable. 
Herself is a central New York Minerva, 
with a taste for painting which sends her to 
London to see “‘in the National Gallery the 
Turners, whose praises she had read in Rus- 
kin,” hoping also to visit ‘“‘the Tower, the 
British Museum, and other places in London 
that her reading had made her familiar 
with.” Like Briinnhilde, our heroine, under 
her martial exterior, hides a susceptible 
heart, and the best device of the book is the 
uncertainty, up to the last, as to which of 
the suitors she will favor. Though there is 
little power and less criticism of life in this 
novel, it will, perhaps, yield a half hour’s 
amusement to the collector of international 
fiction. 

Miss Pool’s country figures are always 
good and fit well into their rural surround- 
ings; but those who go forth to become 
opera-singers, practising their scales al 
fresco, and those who have basilisk eyes 
and wear large diamonds on their fingers, 
and he who whisks aside the Trovatore dur- 
ing the performance of the opera and sings 
Manrico himself for love of Leonora— 
these and their like move awkwardly in 
sylvan scenery and among their plain New 
England fellows. There is a tension in fol- 
lowing the story, as in so many of Miss 
Pool’s books, which does temporary duty 
for interest; but there is no reality in the 
plot, the characters, or the situations, ex- 
cepting in exclusively bucolic moments, 
where, as usual, this writer excels. The 
residuum of comment is that ‘In the First 
Person’ is not stale, indeed, being not a 
thing of life, nor yet entirely flat, but on 
the whole unprofitable. : 

Mr. Bangs’s little skit will gratify those 
young women who object to theaverage novel 
heroine as reflecting on their entire sex by 
their mercenary, frivolous, commonplace, or 
otherwise foolish behavior. This heroine re- 
belled, and simply would not be written down 
an idiot, and led the author of her existence 
a weary life with her caprices. To those 
who like the book we commend it. For 
ourselves, we confess to finding in it less 
entertainment than in some of Mr. Bangs’s 
other: writings—his recent letter on the 
United States Senate, for instance. 

In Eva Wilder Brodhead’s ‘One of the 
Visconti’ is little or nothing of the rare 
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quality of humor which lighted the pages of | of these principles resulting from such de- | might the Balance of Power; but the sug- 


her former book, ‘An Earthly Paragon.’ 
Having accepted this disappointment, we 
are free to find a graceful account of the 
New York-Genoa-Naples voyage, 
pretty story thrown in. In ‘Bound in Shal- 
lows’ the same author returns to Kentucky; 
this time to the beautiful streamlet-thread- 
ed country of the Cumberland foot-hills, 


with a 


and sets her story among timber lands and | 


lumber mills. 
power is told with considerable force, carry- 
ing conviction of a penetrating and observ- 
ant mind. The reintroduction of her capital 
Kentucky peasantry is a thing to be grate- 
ful for; her style, too, grows happily lighter, 
clearer, and fewer-footed. We must deplore 
the excess of landscape, which we could 
wish to see treated more as landscape treats 
us. In spite of redundancies and defects, 
however, Mrs. Brodhead is, to our thinking, 
one of the best of our American latter-day 
story-tellers. 


some years ago with a tale called ‘The Un- 
bidden Guest,’ which, though trivial, carried 
an air of reality as well as a promise. That 
promise was fulfilled and that reality main- 
tained in the slight but compact and in- 
genious ‘Irralie’s Bushranger.’ And now 
comes ‘The Rogue’s March,’ a more impor- 
tant book, which puts the author among the 
novelists to be considered. It is in part a 
portrayal of life in Australia in the hideous 
thirties. The descriptions of the horrors to 
which the convicts were subjected are paral- 
leled only by the worst scenes in ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ and, like those, make one 
question whether the victor or victim class 
suffered most in the brutalizing process. 
Happily, as in the case of America, one 
-may think of the extreme Australian mise- 
ries as having yielded to the advance of 
order and humanity. “A Romance” Mr. 
Hornung names his book, for interwoven 
with the facts he has gleaned from Parlia- 
mentary papers and the Blue Book of ’87 is 
the interesting story of an innocent man’s 
trial and transportation for murder. Glimp- 
ses of the English courts and prisons of that 
earlier day are such as to give pessimism 
pause, and force it to confess that the world 
does move on and up. All in all, this is a 
book of absorbing if painful interest; its 
literary and structural merit above the 
common. 








RECENT LAW BOOKS. 


The fourteenth edition of Kent’s ‘Com- 
mentaries on American Law’ is edited in 
four volumes by John M. Gould, Ph.D. 
(Boston: 
volume of the first edition appeared in 1826, 
and the work holds the same position to- 
day that it at once established for itself on 
its first appearance. 
ing was undertaken after the author’s 
death until Judge Holmes’s twelfth edition, 
the notes in which have obtained such a 
repute that the present editor has wisely 
incorporated them in his edition. He has 
cited nine thousand new cases; and in the 
book as it stands, some thirty-three thou- 
sand decisions in all are referred to. He 
says in his preface that 


“The aim of the present editor has been 
to present fully the growth of doctrine in 
recent years upon all the topics discussed 
in this work; to supply new illustrations of 
the principles derived from the véry latest 
decisions; to define the extension or limits 





Little, Brown & Co.). The first | 


No very careful edit-_ 


A story orf no very great | 


cisions, and especially to fortify the work 
in parts not recently much developed, es- 
pecially in those relating to the Law of Na- 
tions, equity, judgments, taxation, master 
and servant, aliens, the domestic relations, 
patents, copyrights, and trade-marks.”’ 


His work really covers a period of twen- 


| 


| of forts is regarded as 


ty-three years, and is marked by much in- | 


dustry and research. 


| by other means.” 


To make an edition of Kent which should | 


equal the original treatise, we should neea 
another Kent, equipped for his work, not 
only by a quarter of a century of judicial 
experience, but by gifts of the most unusual 
sort. To speak of him as a legal ‘‘classic’’ 


is true enough, but what he is most re- | 
markable for is the extraordinary weight | 


attaching to his opinion. The law as laid 
down in Kent is the law to-day, as it was 
fifty years since. His grasp of the great 
fundamental principles of Anglo-Saxon ju- 
risprudence, as developed in American life 


| and society, was so sure that later judges 
Mr. Hornung’s stories of Australia began | 


| struck us. 





have done little more than apply his exposi- 
tion of them in novel situations; and his 
good sense in avoiding speculation and 
hypothesis saved him from the pitfall of 
legal writers who forget that where specu- 
lation begins, actual law ends. He was a 
great writer, too, because he was a 
great judge. His views of law were based 
not merely on learning—though his learn- 
ing was very great—but on the application 
of the teachings of experience to the ana- 
lysis of the practical questions of right and 
duty presented by the tangled web of human 
affairs. The consequence is, that although 
our jurisprudence recognizes only the pre- 
cedent of a decided case as binding, the 
deliberate opinion of Chancellor Kent on an 
unsettled point of law ranks with a de- 
cision of a court of last resort. 

The nature of Mr. Gould’s work is de- 
scribed in his preface. He has presented 
the growth of the law in recent years,while 
he has given very little dfscussion in his 
notes, and made them what we should call 
industriously indexed collections of cases. 
That is, the value of the edition lies not 
in its presentation of the considerations 
which have determined the growth of doc- 
trine, but in the industry with which the 
editor has summarized a mass of leading 
cases in a small compass. The labor de- 
voted to it has evidently been very great. 
The weakness and strength of such an edi- 
tion can be adequately tested only by use. 
We mention one or two points which have 
The notes on the Law of Na- 
tions are very full, but the view given of 
the development of international law in 
the last twenty-five years is not as clear 
as it might be. This is partly due to the 
fact that the editor has not a very clear 
view himself. It is very confusing, for in- 
stance, to find a well-known case on im- 
moral contracts (Oscanyan vs. Arms Co.) 
brought into the Law of Nations at the end 
of a note on Ambassadors (vol. i., p. 60). 
At page 99 a theory of the Monroe Doc- 
trine is advanced which derives it from the 
right of ‘‘ self-defence and self-protection,” 
and the implication of the note is that the 
doctrine, ‘“‘ although not yet recognized and 
defined in the Law of Nations,’’ might be, 
if we would only treat it as analogous to 
the three-mile zone and mare clausum 
principle. The Monroe Doctrine may un- 
doubtedly be derived from the principle of 


| 





gestion does not elucidate or add to the 
value of Kent. At p. 119, in the midst 
of a very good summary of the modern 
rules against inhumanity in war, the 
statement is made that the bombardment 
“ justifiable only 
when it is impossible to secure a surrender 
This is news to us. The 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty is said to be “‘strict- 
ly no longer binding” (p. 201). This is a 
matter in dispute, and no clear account of 
the dispute is given. The case of the Vir- 
ginius does not seem to be mentioned. 

Elsewhere we notice the same peculiari- 
ties. Under the head of Literary Property 
(vol. ii., p. 608) the Schuyler statue case 
is referred to, and the note must have been 
prepared some time ago, as the reversal on 
appeal is not mentioned, and the note is 
therefore wrong. The case had nothing 
to do with literary property, but con- 
cerned the right of privacy. Stage-right, 
a modern growth, is very inadequately 
described, and the international copy- 
right act is summarized without its im- 
portant protective clause being referred 
to. Under Eminent Domain, very little no- 
tice has been taken of the great develop- 
ment of law in recent years, especially the 
New York Elevated Railroad cases. In vol. 
i., p. 588, there is a long and valuable note 
on the Commerce Clause, but the more 
generally important question of police power 
is very summarily treated (vol. ii., p. 534). 
In vol. ii., at p. 209, the recent leading cases 
on wife’s ‘‘necessaries” are given, but to get 
any clear idea of the subject they would need 
very careful reéxamination. The edition is 
uneven in excellence and execution. 

One of the latest additions to the admira- 
ble ‘Students’ Series” of Little, Brown & 
Co. is a volume on the ‘Elements of the 
Law of Contracts,’ by Prof. E. A. Harriman 
of the Northwestern University Law School. 
As regards legal theory, the book has, 
among others, the following distinctive fea- 
tures. The author insists that contractual 
obligations in English law ‘“‘may be due to 
the act of one party or of two,” 4. e., may 
be what he calls either unifactoral or bi- 
facteral; he has undertaken to separate the 
facts essential to the formation of a con- 
tract from those which merely affect the 
validity of contracts when formed; he has 
treated all voidable contracts under the head 
of Rescission; and he has given an account 
of the nature and results of what he calls 
the “judicial Jegislation,” by which, in 
many States, a stranger to a contract is 
permitted to sue on it. Like several other 
treatises of the school to which it belongs, 
Mr. Harriman’s is marked by the excellences 
and the vices so often incident to the so-call- 
ed historic method. It is difficult to expound 
positive law and to analyze it historically 
at one and the same time. When the author 
says that the “existence of unifactoral obli- 
gations in the common law cannot be de- 
nied,” he announces an historical dis- 
covery certainly important if true, but a 
division of contracts into bifactoral and 
unifactoral is not recognized, so far as we 
are aware, by any court of last resort. So 
when he declares (p. 4) that the decision in 
the Dartmouth College case that a charter 
is a contract, was not true “‘at common law,” 


| he apparently overrules the Supreme Court, 


self-defence or from the attraction of gravi- | 


because 
ment, 


the point underlying the judg- 
and expressly ascertained by the 


ty or the doctrine of natura} selection; so | judges, was thet q charter was a contract 
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at commor. law. Again, when we are told, 
p. 30, that “volition, not consent, is the 
foundation of contract in our law,” appa- 
rently because a lunatic can be held as 
surety on a promissory note, we are disap- 
pointed, on looking at the case referred to, 
to find that the judges most cautiously 
stated the rule, but took great pains to 
avoid giving any reason for it. On the 
other hand, as a specimen of very neat 
analysis, we may refer to Prof. Harriman’s 
discussion (pp. 70-74) of the decisions as to 
the performance of a contract once broken. 

‘Studies in the Civil Law’ is the title of 
an interesting volume in the same series, by 
Hon. W. W. Howe, formerly a Justice of the 
Louisiana Supreme Court. The book con- 
sists of a series of “Storrs Lectures,’’ deliv- 
ered at Yale in 1894. Louisiana is the only 
State in the Union which is not a common- 
law State. From the last civil code of Lou- 
isiana the same system of jurisprudence 
may be traced in an unbroken line through 
the Code Napoléon to the Corpus Juris 
of the sixth century, and at last to the 
Twelve Tables themselves—a record of lon- 
gevity before which the common law, with 
its eight centuries, seems almost young. 
That a civil-law community should have 
been incorporated successfully in the fede- 
ral system of the United States is no doubt 
due in great part to the fact that all ordina- 
ry matters affecting property, contract, life, 
liberty, etc., are with us local, and that the 
questions arising upon them never get be- 
yond the borders of the State. But it is also 
due, at least in part, to the rapprochement 
between the two systems which has been 
going on for a long time. The early com- 
mon-lawyers looked upon the Roman system 
as an enemy, and so it was then, for it was 
neither English nor feudal. The lawyer of 
our day, to whom feudalism is often little 
more than matter for antiquaries, and Eng- 
lish custom not conclusive, looks upon it as 
what it is—the most venerable system in 
our world, which proves its perennial use- 
fulness by its adaptability to the necessi- 
ties of modern life, and whose spirit is that 
of the order and symmetry originally so 
lacking and now so eagerly sought for in 
the common law. It is Judge Howe’s object 
to show, among other things, how on every 
side the influence of the civil law may be 
seen at work,in ours, and how ideas which 
we are accustomed to regard as peculiarly 
English, and even American, are connected 
with the Roman theory. We have but little 
space for examples; with spme of them— 
as, that our law of succession is in part Ro- 
man, that our institutional division of tort 
and contract is more Roman than English, 
that much of our statutory law-reform ac- 
knowledges a “direct descent from the com- 
pilations of Justinian ’’ (p. 7)—all students 
are familiar. But as an illustration of 
the out-of-the-way, unexpected affiliations 
which are continually revealing themselves, 
we may call attention to the note on un- 
constitutional legislation (appendix 4), in 
which the author, citing Mr. Brinton Coxe’s 
posthumous work on Judicial Power and 
unconstitutional legislation, gives reasons 
for thinking that our view of the subject 
is not wholly modern. By the Roman doc- 
trine of jus legum, some laws were treated 
.as fundamental and organic, and hence of 
‘higher authority than. an ordinary | lez. 
Thus, the Lex Cecilia et Didia was a law 
prohibiting the proposal of matters not ger- 
mane, being a provision such as we incorpo- 








rate in our State constitutions to prevent 
“omnibus legislation.’”” The Senate de- 
clared laws of Marcus Drusus not binding 
because in violation of this rule. This cer- 
tainly suggests an interesting line of inqui- 
ry. The whole book has every quality which 
such a book needs, and which, to say the 
least, most books on Roman law in Eng- 
lish have not; it is simple, clear, and in- 
telligible, and we can strongly recommend it 
to the student, or to any one interested in 
the subject. The last lecture gives an en- 
tertaining account of the curious career of 
Martin, the great Louisiana Judge. 

A second edition of Judge B. R. Curtis’s 
well-known Harvard lectures on the ‘Juris- 
diction, Practice and Peculiar Jurisprudence 
of the Courts of the United States,’ by H. C. 
Merwin (Little, Brown & Co.), brings the 
book up to date (1896). Mr. Merwin’s work 
seems to be well done, and Judge Curtis’s 
book, as edited by him, remains the master- 
piece it has now long been. He brought to 
a subject of great difficulty a mind of extra- 
ordinary clearness and soundness, as well as 
the authority of a great judge. The book is 
really a model of what such a book should 
be. 
Several additions have been made to the 
“Horn Book Series’ (St. Paul: West Pub- 
lishing Co.). Walter C. Tiffany has con- 
tributed a hand-book of the ‘Law of Persons 
and Domestic Relations,’ which contains, be- 
sides a treatise (in the form prescribed in 
this series) on the domestic relations 
strictly so called, a good deal about infants, 
persons non compotes mentis, aliens, drunken 
persons, and others. Mr. Tiffany’s original. 
ity lies in his power of definition and state- 
ment. His rules will be found concise and 
carefully limited, while his text is clear and 
his citations of authorities numerous and 
well selected. If the result is not altogether 
satisfactory to the analytical jurist, the diffi- 
culty is rather with the law than with the 
author. There is no subject in our juris- 
prudence so difficult and confused as that of 
the domestic relations. The common law, for 
instance, still displays a wide diversity of 
opinion on such an elementary point as the 
existence of a legal obligation on the part 
of a father to maintain his child; what can 
a legal author say except that ‘“‘these incon- 
sistencies in the decisions show that some 
of them are wrong,’”’ and that if the view 
that there is such an obligation is not the 
prevailing view, at least it ‘‘ought to be’’? 
Earl P. Hopkins writes on ‘Real Property,’ 
in a volume of 652 pages, citing over 8,000 
cases. He has made a desperate attempt to 
get a subject of vast dimensions into one 
volume packed with authorities, with the 
necéssary result that the ‘‘extended com- 
mentary, elucidating the principles,” is 
wanting. 

Another book in the same series is Mr. W. 
B. Hale’s ‘Law of Torts.’ Mr. Hale is the 
author of two Hornbooks, which we have al- 
ready noticed; the present book “is brought 
out to supply the demands for a single-vol- 
ume work on Torts, along the lines laid 
down in Mr. Jaggard’s two-volume treatise 
published a year ago. It is practically an 
abridgment of the larger work.” As we 
have reviewed Mr. Jaggard’s book, it is 
hardly necessary to say more, except to call 
attention to the fact that the discussion of 
legal rights and wrongs and of damages 
“differs considerably from Mr. Jaggard’s dis- 


cussion of thé same subjects.” With regard’ 


to the former, the author’s motto is far from 
being ‘“‘Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixe- 





rint.”” He says, with great felicity of ex- 
pression, in concluding his first chapter, 
“Mr. Pollock has summarized much of the 
substance of the foregoing discussion in the 
following remarkable (and elaborate) defini- 
tion of a tort.” Pollock is not by any means 
the only author who has _benevolently 
smoothed the path for Hornbook com- 
mentators by summarizing what they were 
destined to write. 

‘The Elements of Commercial Law’ is the 
title of a small book of some three hundred 
pages by Albert S. Bolles, a well-known au- 
thority on the subject (Henry Holt & Co.). 
It is one of the praiseworthy attempts now 
being made in various directions by what we 
may venture to call lay publishers, to popu- 
larize the law. We have noticed one or two, 
such as Mr. Birrell’s book on Trustees and 
Mr. Stimson’s on Labor Laws, in these col- 
umns. Mr. Bolles’s hand-book differs from 
them in being almost altogether devoid of ex- 
planatory matter. He has condensed in the 
smallest possible compass an enormous body 
of law, taking in contract, sales, carriers, 
agency, partnership, negotiable paper, ship- 
ping, insurance, and corporations, and stated 
the leading rules, without\going into the 
reasons for their existence, or referring the 
reader to any cases. Hence, for lawyers, the 
book must serve mainly as a sort of chart, 
or bird’s-eye view, of an immense legal 
territory. For students it may be used as 
a convenient compendium, and those actually 
engaged in business who are intelligent 
enough to desire to rise above the rule-of- 
thumb by which most business is learned 
and carried on, may glean from it some idea 
of the appearance which commercial custom 
assumes when clothed in the forms of law. 
They cannot do better than to examine it 
with this idea in view. It will do much to 
correct the impression prevalent among 
them that law is an invention of the Evil 
One, and to reveal it as in great measure a 
product of commerce itself. 

A treatise on ‘Mechanics’ Liens,’ by Louis 
Boisot, jr. (West Publishing Co.), deals with 
what is at once an every-day topic and one 
of the most difficult subjects in our law. We 
can well believe the author when he says 
that his treatise is ‘‘the result of a great 
deal of hard work.’’ He has endeavored to 
make it “both accurate and exhaustive,” 
and, in order to achieve that end, has “left 
no part of the labor to others.”” He has col- 
lected and analyzed some fifty-five hundred 
cases, and has classified the results with 
great care and unusual discrimination, so 
that the differing aspects which the subject 
presents to the courts are all in turn con- 
sidered. The method of treatment differs 
from that pursued by Judge Phillips in his 
well-known treatise,and the practitioner will 
find that neither volume occupies the field 
exclusively. Mr. Boisot’s power of statement 
is very considerable, and his clearness un- 
usual. 

‘International Law: A Simple Statement 
of its Principles’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is 
the title of a small manual on the subject 
treated, by Herbert Wolcott Bowen. The 
author describes it as “to a great degree 
but an amplification of notes taken on trea- 
ties, municipal laws, and the works of pub- 
licists, especially Wheaton, Woolsey, and 
Wharton.” This is an accurate description, 
and we do not know that.we can add any- 
thing to it-‘except to offer our warmest 
congratulations to the author on having 
found some one to publish it. . 
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‘The Jewish Law of Divorce,’ by David | 
Werner Amram (Philadelphia: Edward 
Stern & Co.), treats of the law of divorce 
according to the Bible and Talmud, with | 
some references to its development in post- 
Talmudic times. The author has recon- | 
structed, with what he calls “‘fair accuracy,” | 
the ancient Jewish bill of divorce, or ‘‘get”’ 
(p. 157), and his whole account of the sub- 
ject is interesting and valuable. The ancient 
right of the husband to divorce his wife at 
pleasure is the central idea of the entire 
system, and remained so, theoretically, ac- 
cording to Mr. Amram, from the days of 
Moses to those of Rabbi Gershom of May- 
ence, who, in the eleventh century, formally 
abolished it, though practically it had fallen 
into decadence in Talmudic times. ‘A pri- 
vate right of the husband, established by 
immemorial custom,” he calls it (p. 25). 
This view he supports with a great deal of 
evidence, which, however, distinctly points 
to some earlier system in which the wife 
could have been got rid of by simpler 
means. There never was any trace of 
matriarchy among the Jews. The “‘get’’ in its 
earliest days probably represented an -ad- 
vance in family life, and a regulation of the 
patriarch’s right to do what he pleased, 
and in this way became a species of security 
and passport for the rejected wife. 

‘The American Digest’ (the successor of 
the old ‘U. S. Digest’) for 1896 (West Pub- 
lishing Co.) contains 6,343 columns, or 3,172 
pages, and some 33,000 cases. The more 
modest ‘General Digest’ (Rochester, N. Y.: 
Lawyers’ Coéperative Publishing Co.), in its 
main volume, from September, 1895, to July 
1, 1896 (Vol. I., New Series), has only 1,709 
pages and a beggarly list of 12,000 cases or 
so; but then we have quarterly advance 
sheets to October, 1896, and quarterly ad- 
vance sheets “No. 1 Extra,’’ which contain 
many thousand more. We shall not under- 
take to pass upon the merits of these rival 
publications, but give the statistics as one 
more proof of the untiring industry of our 
courts and reporters. We observe; by the 
way, that there is to be a ‘Century Ame- 
rican Digest,’ covering a period of a hun- 
dred and fifty years, 4,600 volumes of law 
reports, and 500,000 cases. Rome, in her 
palmiest days, never made a record like 
this. It reflects a period of reckless legis- 
lation, producing a perpetual crop of need- 
less questions of procedure and construction; 
and in our opinion it points to a trial judi- 
ciary greatly enfeebled by the general in- 
troduction of the elective system. The case 
gets worse every year. There is no cure for 
it except better courts and better legisla- 
tion. 








Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century. 
Vol. II. Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A., LL.D., and Thomas J. Wise. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1896. 

When the first volume of the ‘Literary 
Anecdotes’ appeared, about a year ago, we 
described its contents at length and were 
able to praise them without stint. We are 
glad to welcome the second instalment with 
equal cordiality. Indeed, the only competi- 
tion which the succeeding parts of the work 
have to fear is that arising from the excel- 
lence of their predecessors. We make this 
general statement at the outset of the pre- 
sent notice because we are constrained to 
content ourselves with a few words con- 
cerning the most interesting of the pieces 





now published. 





The editors lay very decided stress on the 
section entitled “The Building of the Idylls.” | 
It is mentioned first in the preface, although | 


it oceupies less space than the Swinburne 
bibliography. One is slightly disappointed, 
after reading this finger-post, to find that 


the treatment of the theme is purely textual. | 


A rare opportunity is afforded by the head- 
ing to interweave with an examination of 


the poet’s changes of word and line some ac- | 


count of his deviations from Malory. The 
Tennysonian conception of Arthur’s charac- 
ter differs so radically from Sir Thomas’s 
that there is room for fine criticism in ex- 
plaining the nature of the various diver- 
gencies. However, we must not complain, 
for we get a careful bit of work and 
a thoughtful one too. It will be indis- 
pensable to the numerous professors all 
over the country who are lecturing on 
Tennyson. 

We have drawn 


“The Building of the | 


Idylls’’ out of its place in the scquence | 


from deference to the editor’s manifest in- 


tention that it should be regarded, whatever 


else is overlooked. Our own inclination 
would be to dilate upon the item with which 
the volume opens, viz., ‘““Three Letters con- 
cerning Ruskin’s Notes on the Construction 
of Sheep-folds,” by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
M.A. 
ceed best where they throw light on per- 
sonal character, and, tried by any such 
standard, the correspondence in question 
must take high rank. Ruskin contended 
that ‘‘the cowardice and faithlessness of the 
Church” alone held it back from issuing 
sentences of excommunication against no- 
torious evil-livers. He would even- proceed 
against men convicted of “any dishonorable 
conduct, ... of any fraud, falsehood, cruel- 
ty, or violence.” In a letter to Dr. Furni- 
vall, dated March 25, 1851, Maurice, under 
thirteen enumerated paragraphs, confutes a 
demand that would “exclude ninety-nine- 
hundredths of mankind from the privileges 
of Christ’s redemption.’”’ The matter did not 
drop here, for Ruskin made rejoinder, and 
interchange of views was kept up till it 
became clear that both were beyond the 
reach of persuasion. They were equally 
earnest and convinced, yet not too far eaten 
up by zeal to fail to be graceful and compli- 
mentary. The correspondence ceased with a 
letter of Maurice which begins thus: “I 
quite agree with you that we shall do each 
other little good by carrying on a contro- 
versy in which I, at least, have utterly failed 
in making myself understood, nay, have suc- 
ceeded to admiration in making myself mis- 
understood.”’ 

Apropos of religious questions, Mrs. 
Browning is prominent *in this volume, as 
she was in the first. Of the three sections 
devoted to her, the most important is con- 
cerned with her religious opinions. Mr. 
Robert Barrett Browning furnishes several 
letters written by his mother, a few years 
before her marriage, to William Merry, a 
friend of Miss Mitford. Miss Barrett was 
an amateurish theologian, but an extreme- 
ly true-hearted woman. The crux of the 
discussion was predestination and election, 
Mr. Merry impugning the Calvinistic inter- 
pretation of the 17th article of the Eng- 
lish Churclr. If Miss Barrett throws little 
new light on a subject which distracted the 
best theological minds of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, she reveals a sinceri- 
ty unknown to all of them. How could one 
not thoroughly sincere adopt the unsys- 


We take it that these Anecdotes suc- | 





tematic position she avows? “The truth Is, 
dear Mr. Merry, that Arminians in general 
would call me a Caivinist, while Calvinists 
would call me an Arminian.”’ 

Our readers will perhaps gather that the 
interests of Dr. Robertson Nicoll have led 
to an undue representation of the religious 
element. We hasten to assure them that 
such is not the case. Pure literature, in 
the persons of Keats, Landor, Charlotte 
Bronté, Tennyson, George Eliot, Swin- 
burne, and Kipling, carries the day easily. 
Corresponding to the excellent Browning 
bibliography of Volume I. is a confessedly 
incomplete but very valuable bibliography 
of Swinburne. There is the more need of 
one in his case since ‘“‘many of the poems 
and essays have been printed in 
short numbers and in pamphlet form. Some 
of these separate prints are of extraordinary 
scarcity, and many collectors have never 
had the opportunity of examining them.” 
We are particularly pleased to see that a 
department of Ana, before wanting, has 
been added. One chapter is assigned to 
Tennysoniana, and another to a general 
Nachtrag. 

The editors invite suggestions, and we 
shall therefore offer one or two. The first 
volume contained a beautiful frontispiece 
plate of William Blake; the second lacks 
portraits altogether. It ought not to be im- 
possible to secure at least one unusual and 
handsome illustration for each volume. We 
recommend, also, that a precise statement 
be made of the source whence each piece 
comes, accompanied by a notice of any pre- 
vious publication. We throw out a third 
hint with more diffidence. The curse of 
advertisement and puffing is so great that 
dead authors might be disposed of before 
men still living are treated. We should 
shudder even now if we thought a bibliogra- 
phy of Alfred Austin were forthcoming. 





Memories of Hawthorne. By Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flim & Company. 1897. 


We read in the New Testament of those 
who neither go in themselves nor suffer 
them that would. The relatives of Haw- 
thorne furnish an illustration of this 
method. Mr. Julian Hawthorne has made a 
book, ‘Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife,’ 
Mr. Lathrop, the son-in-law, another, and 
now we have these ‘Memories of Haw- 
thorne,’ by Mrs. Lathrop, for a third, and a 
good life of Hawthorne is still “moving 
about in worlds not realized.” It would prob- 
ably have been written before now but for the 
availableness of the material for a literary 
family. Mr. Henry James’s study in the 
“English Men of Letters” suffered from Mr. 
James’s regret that Hawthorne never had en- 
joyed his own wide experience, while Lowell's 
widening experience prevented him from 
writing the biography for the “American 
Men of Letters,” which he had promised. 

Meanwhile, all the books proceeding from 
different members of the Hawthorne family 
contain invaluable matter for the real bio- 
grapher when he at last arrives. They suf- 
fer from the bias of a filial piety which, 
however beautiful in the privacy of a do- 
mestic circle, is misleading in the selection 
of “all the news that’s fit to print” about 
the dear departed. Mrs. Lathrop assures 
us that she has tried to weed out whatever 
“could give no especial pleasure to any de- 
scendant,” and has found “that there was 
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scarcely one such page.” But what may give 
pleasure to the generations yet unborn of 
Hawthornes and Lathrops may not be re- 
lished by the general taste or suited to the 
public gaze. Here are the love affairs of 
young Hawthorne and Miss Peabody turned 
inside out, in a manner that would certainly 
have been intolerable to Hawthorne if his 
imagination had anticipated such an event 
as possible. Here are illimitable ecstasies 
over the beauties and benignities of the 
Hawthorne children, pardonable to maternal 
pride, but for reading purposes a kind of 
whipped syllabub, which is not nourishing 
and may be sickening to some. Mrs. La- 
throp has withheld nothing of the praises 
lavished on her own infancy and childhood, 
and so, of course, approves their publication, 
but one can easily conceive that Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne may object to figuring as ‘“‘the 
marvellous boy” through several chapters 
of maternal adoration. What if his friends 
should take a fancy to call him hereafter 
“the Great Repose,’’ Emerson having said, 
“Washington is the Great Repose, and Ju- 
lian is the Little Repose—hereafter to be- 
come also the Great Repose’? Mrs. Haw- 
thorne’is much more in evidence than her 
husband. We see him mainly as reflected in 
her eyes and heart, and her dominant note 
is that of gushing sentiment and sensibility. 
What is sure, however, is that his genius 
deducted nothing from his character as a 
most loving husband. If she worshipped 
him as a god, he honored and helped her as 
a good average man. The glimpses of him 
add little or nothing to our previous know- 
ledge of his character or the methods of his 
work. 

It must not be imagined that Mrs. Haw- 
thorne’s rhapsodies were wholly peculiar to 
herself. They were characteristic of the 
transcendental period. A letter from George 
William Curtis to the Hawthornes in 1847 
is hardly less ecstatic than Mrs. Haw- 
thorne’s habitual style; to some extent, per- 
haps, it was a concession to her taste. It 
meant no lack of moral fibre in her charac- 





ter. A delicate woman, she did not go to 
bed for thirty days and nights when her 
daughter was sick with Roman fever. Mrs. 
Lathrop’s literary methods are inherited en- 
tirely from her mother’s side. What they 
are in the body of the book can be surmised 
from the table of contents, in which appear 
such items as the following: ‘Sophia paints 
vigorously in her happy security of the 
highest love.” ‘Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Hawthorne skate upon the river near the 
Manse with different aspects.’ ‘‘Mr. Alcott is 
lovingly analyzed by Mrs. Hawthorne.” 
“The Emersons pervade the little town like 
reigning powers.” “Hawthorne is hunted to 
gorgeous dinners against his better in 
stincts.”’ “Spiritualism introduces its clumsy 
morbidness to Mrs. Hawthorne in the pre- 
sence of the Brownings.’’ The text corre- 
sponding to the last item is a fresh revela- 
tion ef Browning’s extreme indifference to 
Mrs. Browning’s experiments in Spiritual- 
ism. 





The Buddhist Praying-Wheel: A Collection 
of Material bearing upon the Symbolism 
of the Wheel and Circular Movements in 
Custom and Religious Ritual. By William 
Simpson. Macmillan Co. 1896. 


Persons interested in symbolism, or who 
care for studying curious customs and 
usages, will be attracted by this book. As 
might be inferred from the title, it contains 
an extensive amount of wheel-lore aside 
from the direct subject of the so-called 
Buddhist ‘‘praying-wheel,’’ or, rather, 
“‘praising-wheel.”” The author’s journeys 
in Tibet, in 1860 and 1861, first drew his 
attention to the praying-barrels and whirli- 
gig cylinders of the Lamas. He made 
numerous sketches of these mills for grind- 
ing out boons or benisons, and _ these 
sketches are used with numerous other 
drawings and reproductions to illustrate the 
book. The Lama wheels and whirligig con- 
trivances may perhaps be due to Buddhistic 
influence, but the author is unwilling to 
assert this as a fact. He next proceeds to 


the ‘‘Wheel of the Law,” which in Indian 
Buddhism symbolizes the sovereignty of 
truth and right that is to encompass the 
world through Buddha’s teaching. But the 
symbol is really pre-Buddhistic, and is 
traced back to earlier Brahmanism. 

When the author comes to Zoroastrianism, 
he says he has‘not been able to secure satis- 
factory evidence to show that the circle or 
wheel, as a symbol, belonged to Persia in 
antiquity as it belongs to India and to 
Tibet. He might have cited from the 
sculptured rocks of Behistan with the an- 
cient Persian inscriptions, the ring, wheel, 
circle, or chaplet which the god Ormazd is 
represented as holding in his hand or pre- 
senting to the great King Darius, as an 
emblem of royal power and supreme sway. 
This circle or ring, which recalls Shak- 
spere’s “round and top of sovereignty,”’ oc- 
curs also in the second chapter of the Ave- 
stan ‘Vendidad,’ or Iranian Genesis. The 
suggestion just made might at least be of- 
fered as tending to prove that the wheel 
under discussion as a symbol is Persian as 
well as Indian; and the allusion might be 
added to the surprisingly large amount of 
wheel-lore which the volume contains, not 
only of Aryan yations, but also of Semitic 
peoples and of remote tribes. The aim of 
the book is to show fhe ultimate solar origin 
of the wheel as a symbol. 

The work is a. little diffuse, but it con- 
tributes much information upon a subject 
about which we have so little, and it is 
serviceable. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BIBLE. 


Its Meaning and Supremacy. 
BY 


F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 


Dean of Canterbury. 


Author of ‘“‘ Darknessand Dawn,” ‘‘Gathering 
Clouds,” ete. 


Large Crown 8vo, Glit Top, $2.00. 


Dean Farrar’s work, in the clear light of modern 
thought, is not deserving of blame, but of praise. 
The author, feeling the power and truth of modern 
scientific criticism, comes to the hither edge of 
orthodoxism, and fairly reaches out his arms across 
the church pale to the larger thought of the time. 
His spirit is liberal and kindly and earnest, his 
literary style is limpid and charming, and his vol- 
ume is sure to be more or less helpful to all. 

The book is the work of a man who is a master 
of clear English, who is not afraid to let himself 
think, and who dares to let the breath of the 
times blow through his pages.—[Chijcago Tribune. 





Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price 
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THE ROMANCE OF A 
JESUIT MISSION. 


A Historical Novel. 
~ M. BoURCHIER SANFORD. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25 


Acharming story of love, adventure, and devotion 
to lofty ideals of life and conduct. The *cene is laid 
for the most part in the Canadian wilderness at Fort 
Sainte Marie, the central station of the Missiors to the 
Huron Indians, in the Seventeenth Century. 
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SCHOOL TRUSTEES, 
PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS, 


And others interested, are invited to consider 
the advantages offered by the Nation as an 
advertising medium. School advertisements 
are printed ina uniform typography, with the 
address in the first line, classification being 
made by States, alphabetically, unless espe- 
cially ordered displayed on other pages. 

The Nation, in its special field of political 
aud literary criticism, is unlike any other pe- 
riodical, American or foreign. About 10,000 
copies are circulated weekly, but these figures 
do not accurately represent the number of its 
readers. It is taken by reading clubs and lite- 
rary associations ib a large number of places, 
and may be found on file in every library of 
importance in the country. There are proba- 
bly few weekly periodicals whose columns offer 
so favorable an opportunity for reaching an 
audience interested in educational matters. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents a line each inser- 
| tion, with the following discounts: 5 per cent. 


| on 4 insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 insertions, 
| 124¢ per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 insertions, 25 


per cent. on 52 insertions. 


The Nation is sent free while advertisement 


continues. 
Orders may be forwarded through any re- 
sponsible advertising agency, or directly to 


THE NATION, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 












OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 21, 1897. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 

of the Company, submit the following State- 

ment of its affairs on the 31st of December, 

1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 

January, 1896, to 31st December. 1896, $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 


Ist January, 1896....... ....cceeeeeeeeee 1,109,275 00 


$3,706,063 89 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1896, to $list December, 1896........... 
Losses paid during the 
same period............ 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses. ...$646,420 25 





Total Marine Premiums..............-.-+ 





$2,658,108 58 


$1,249,999 01 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 


Stock; City Banks and other Stocks.... $7,226,305 00 


Loans secured by S‘ocks and otherwise. 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa- 

ny, estimated at...........sceceeeeeeeeee 1,187,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 843,596 96 
Catt Bh Bam... cccccccccceccccccccscsceces 175,229 25 


AMOUNLE.........ccccceccccescccecceveceee $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
tegal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1896, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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Wiliam H. Webb, Chas. H. Marshall, Paul L. Thebaud, 
Horace Gray, Chas. D. Leverich, George Coppell, 
C. de Thomsen, Edw’d Floyd-Jones, Gustav H.Schwab 
Chas P. Burdett, George H. Macy, Francis M. Bacon. 
Henry E.Hawley, Waldron P. Brown. 
Wm. E. Dodge, Anson W. Hard. Z 
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Back Numbers of “ The 
Nation.” 








In yoy nse to frequent Sqgtine from subscribers: 
ny at lete set of THE NATION has little or no mar- 

ket value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are al- 
ways obtainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), 

and: do not command high rates. The bindings gene- 
rally count for nothing, owing to great diversity of 
- tes. Volume I. has readily brought $10 and upward 

en complete, bound or unbound, but will bring ve 
little in Tvand Ui. ar if a single number is missing. Vol- 
umes | ILL. are also scarce, but not so high-priced 
as the fine 

Comp: ae des both bound and unbound, have sold for 

$100,with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas- 
ing value year by year. 

jinyle numbers not more than a year old can pousity 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. 
numbers more than a year old — are referred 

to Mr J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey 8 A. 8S. Clark, 
174 Fulton St., or Williams, 25 “bast “Tenth Street, 
New York. 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell 

numbers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 


dealer or to advertise in THe Natio 
[ Publication was begun J = 3 1385, Vol. I. compris- 
ing the last half year. Two volumes Lo year havesince 


| been issued, Vol. LXIII. comprising the last half-year of 


1896.) 
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PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND HER TIMES. 
By Gertrupe ATHERTON. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“However much this story may expose itself to 
the poisoned arrows of destructive criticism, it re- 
mains, when all is said and done, a remarkably fine 
novel. I confess that the story carried me along 
trresistibly. 1d. not think so adequate an exposi- 
tion of the d'ffering ferments and forces in our 
modern American civilization has been made 
fore. Iam extremely grateful to Mrs. Atherton for 
what I consider one of the greatest novels of our 
time, and one of the most vivid pictures of life as it 
is near the centre of our American maelstrom 
‘ Patience Sparhawk’ should interest the people of 
to-day .’’~-Towa Topics. 





THE CHILDREN. By Atice MeyneLt. Witha 
cover, end papers, title-page and other orna- 
ments designed by Will H. Bradley. Fcap, 
8vo, $1.25. 


The first book printed by Will H. Bradley at 
The Wayside Press. 


“Mrs. Meynell may have written more brilliant 
things, but none. to our mind, so wonderful; for, 
inde d, this mixture of cool criticism and r: al sym- 

atny, this admiration acd strict admission of 
imita ions, this tencerness and this sense of 
comedy, are very wonderful and full of beauty.”— 
Bookman. 





THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE. A Fairy Tale for 
Tired Men, By Max Beersonm. Bodley Rook- 
lets No. 1.. 32mo, wrappers, 35 cents. 

Printed by Will Bradley at the Wayside Press. 


“ Daintily told as the story is, it makes a charm- 
ing recreation. It is an allegory, of courre, with 
fa cinating acceseories, like tiny cottages, and 
poverty and buus ”—/smes-Heralo, Chicago. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL. By 
RicwarD Le GALLiennge. With cover design 
by Will Bradley. Crown 8vo, $1.5v. 


The Literary World says: “Of the episodes, ‘Au- 
cassin and Nicoleté’ is the most charming in a 
thoruughly decadent spirit, buc when we come to 
*Grace 0’ God’ we can hardly jndge it dispassion- 
ately enough to criticise, so infiniiely tender and 
permenk is the note it strikes. For one who, gather- 
ing the best, may pass the evil unscathed, the book 
holds treasures.” 





THE BATTLE OF THE BAYS. By Owen 
Seaman. Fiat 8vo, $1.25. 


The Dial, Chicago, says: ‘‘ We read his little book 
from cover to cover «ith increasing delight. . . . 
For nearly a hundred delightful pages Mr Seaman 
——— us with as ready a wit as these extracts 
ex .”” 


The New York Tribune says: * There is not a dull 
page in this book. We had almost said not a dull 
promt In its field, ‘ The Battle of the Bays’ will be a 
classic.” 





WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Edited by Ricaarp Le GaLuiesne. 
Illustrated by Edmund H. New. Crown 4to, 
decorated cover, $6.00. 


“Welcome, new and beautiful edition of ‘The 
Compleat Angler,’ ever delightful and incompara- 
ble! and delightful and almost incomparable edi 
tion. Altogetner, this is a choice ana cba:ming 
edition of ‘The Compleat Avgler’ a volume in 
which we find nothing to criticise and almost 
everything to admire.’’—The Literary Worla, Bos- 
ton. 








THE SENTIMENTAL VIKINGS. By R. V. 
Ristey. Crown 8vo, designed cover, $1.00. 


“It is a treatin these days of slovenly writing to 
fird one who has the delicate touch of a poet whiie 
refraining from the use of rhyme. This work ought 
to find its way inco tne library of every connoisseur 
who diligently se2ks for mertt to whicn can be ap- 
phed tne best of a standard which seems to be fast 
aisapp: aring.”—Brooksyn Fagle. 





7 
GOD’S FAILURES. By J.S. Firrcuer, author 
of **When Charles the First was King.’’ Crown 
8vo, $1.25. 





WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. A Novel. By 
Harry Lanper. With designed cover. $1.50. 





MIDDLE GREYNESS. A Novel. By A. J. 
Dawson. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





DERELICTS. A Novel. By W. J. Locks. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





GODS AND THEIR MAKERS. By Laurence 
Housman. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 





MERE SENTIMENT. By A.J. Dawson. $1.25. 








THE YEAR OF SHAME By Witu1am Warson. 
With an introduction by the Bishop of Here- 
ford and a frontispiece after G. F. Watts, 
R.A. Feap, 8vo, $1.00. 


Also 25 copies on large paper, net,$3.50. 





BROKEN AWAY. ANovel. By Beatrice ETHEL 
GrinsHaw. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





THE YELLOW BOOK. Vol. XII. Small 4to, 14 
illustrations. Title-page and cover design vy 
Mabel Syrett. $1.50. Previous volumes, with 
the exception of Vol. I., to be had &t $1.50 each. 





MARRIAGE QUESTIONS IN MODERN FICTION 
By EvizaBeTH RacHeL Coapyan. $1.50. 





KAKEMONOS: Tales of the Far East. By W. 
Carton Dawe. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 





SYMPHONIES. By Grorce Earerton. Crown 
8vo, $1.25. 





THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, 


Some press notices of the first issue of the American Edition. 
The first sia issues will each have a special cover design by Will H. Bradley. 

“ We think that we do not exaggerate when we say that this is the handsomest and most satisfactory 
magazine published in the English languaze; and if tt keeps up to its present standard, it is bound to be as 
great a succers in this country as it isin England. For the benefit of its American readers, an American 
supplement is added, illustrated by the wurk of American artists.”—Crattc. 


“It is a handsomely illustrated art magazine of a oe. and in literary quality as well as artistic 


attractiveness it appeass irresistibly to cultivated tastes. 


presentation of the newer manifestations in 


current art is systematic and cosmopolitan, and in all that concerns decorative design it is an unimpeach- 
able authority. The March number contains a delightful article on Levy Dhurmer, the ‘ Dream Painter,’ 


sumptuously illustrated.”—The Beacon, Boston. 





Single Copies, 35 Cents; Yearly Subscription, $3.50, postpai 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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‘Dodd, Mead & Company 


‘HAVE NOW READY: 
Lady Burton. 


The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton. 


The story of her life. Told in part by her- 
self, and in part by W. H. Wilkins. Ina two 
vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops. With photogra- 
vure and other portraits, and numerous illus- 
trations. Two vols., $7.50. 


This book is the life-story of one of the 
most interesting and picturesque personalities 
of our time—Isabel, Lady Burton, the wife of 
the famous Orientalist and explorer. Lady 
Burton was as remarkable a character as a 
woman as Sir Richard Burton was as a man. 
The tale of her romantic love and marriage, 
aud her unique devotion to her husband, is 
here told with many new facts. Her exciting 
travels and adventures in South America, the 
Syrian Desert, the Holy Land, Arabia, Egypt, 
India, and elsewhere, are recounted. The 
truth about her burning of ‘‘ The Scented Gar- 
den” is told, and her real motives given. 


Queen Victoria. 
The Personal Life of Queen Victoria. 


By Miss Too.ey. Illustrated, cloth, $2 00, 


At this time, when the Queen’s Jubilee is 
exciting such general attention, an account 
of the personal life of the Queen will, it is 
thought, bo of interest to the American pub- 
lic. Miss Tooley is thoroughly qualified to 
treat of this phase of the Queen's life with 
authority aud interest, haviug been ia a posi- 
tion to koow intimately the life of the Queen 


; at Windsor and while travelling abroad. 


M. Maeterlinck. 


The Treasure of the Humble. 

By M. MAETERLINCK. 12m), cloth, $1.75. 

With M. Maeterlinck as a dramatist, the 
world is well acquainted. His latest volume 
however, presents him in the character of a 
philosopher and an esthetician. ‘The Trea- 
sure of the Humble” contains his presant 
ideas on a variety of subjects—Mystic Mo- 
rality, Women, The Inner Beauty, The 
Deeper Life, The Awakening of the Soul— 
all approached from the view-point of a su- 
persensuous, mystical child of the last half of 
the 19th century. 


The Land of the Dollar. 


By G. W. STEEVENS. 12m0, cloth, $1.50. 
Last autumn the Morning Post of London 
sent Mr. Steevens, a clever young journalist 
on its staff, to this country. He observed 
very carefully our political campaign, and 
wrote for his paper some brilliaut and vivid 
letters that are the basis of this book. It 
gives a most original and strikiog series of 
impressions not only of our’ political ways, 
but of the country and its life as seen by an 
original and unbiassed observer. Mr. Steevens 
is at the present moment acting as war cor- 
a in Greece for one of the London 
ailies. 


Wm. Loring Andrews. 
A Prospect of the Colledges 

in Cambridge, in New England. By WILLIAM 
Lorinc ANDREWS. Engraved by William 
Burgis in 1726. The entire edition will con- 
sist of 140 copies, of which 114 copies only, 
printed on hand-made paper, with the plates 
on Imperial Japanese Paper, are offered 
for sale. Price $7.50 net. 





Orders for the above books will be filled by all 
booksell by . 


Dodd, Mead k Company, 


Publishers, New York. 

















